Letter to SAC, San Francisco 
RE: "THE BLACK SCHOLAR" 


NOTE: 


"The Black Scholar," published monthly at' 

San Francisco, appears to be militant in nature. Because 
of the size of the booklet and its limited distribution, 
making it difficult for the field to obtain an unlimited 
number of copies, the above instructions to San Francisco 
are believed necessary to insure it is properly reviewed 
and necessary dissemination made of pertinent articles. 
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TO : DIRECTOR FBI (157-20214) 

PROM ^^SAC SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615) (C) 



subject: THE^LACK SCHOLAR (TBS) 

EM 


date: 3/26/76 


Remylet dated 12/2/75. 

A review of this file reflects that the publisher, 
NATHAI^HARE, resigned in February 1975, when he accused the 
board of directors of being made up, in the majority, of 
"black Marxists". This was denied by the Editorial Staff. 
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In any event, the contributed works which appear 
in the publication do not appear to provide a basis under 
contemporary guidelines for a continuing investigation; nor 
does the publishing of these works appear to provide a 
basis for investigation of the publication itself. 

In light of the above the investigation of The 
Black Scholar is being discontinued, UACB. 
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Jll1v _ V 75 lssue was received 8/4/75, and the 

fill *"5ust 1975 issue was received 8/20/75. Additional 

obtained 9/5/75? 1SSUe ° f " The BlaCk Soholar " (TBS) were 

n . . TBS is Published by the Black World Foundation, 

2658 Briageway , Post Office Box 908, Sausalito, California. 

ROBERT qPTPPRT ad n it ^° nal COpies of TBS were obtained from 
p°?f R oi SEI P R P Business Manager, L & S Distributors, 1161 

that Lo5 e IwiF? an the a ?° At that time Mr ‘ SEIFEB T stated 

a (fa a f” IFT ' the £ °™ er owner of L S S, had recently 
died and the company is in probate and there is some question 
a ® to the future of the company. 
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frtwo a a FOUr copies of each issue are enclosed for 
Francisco. ° ne C ° PY GaCh iSSUe is being retained by San {/ 
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It is noted that NATHAN HARE, the original 
publisher of TBS, is no longer associated with the znagazine. 

A review of the articles appearing in both issues 
reveal none which are believed sufficiently inflammatory or 
extremist to warrant special attention. However, an article 
which may be of interest to FBIHQ is found on Page 43 of 
the July - August 1975 issue and is entitled ,! New Evidence 
of FBI 'Disruption 1 Program" written by BAXTER SMITH. Two 
copies of this article are also being furnished FBIHQ. 

San Francisco will continue to review issues of 

TBS. 
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For the information of Boston, the following is 
set forth: y 

TBS is a magazine furst published in 1969 
from 2658 Bridgeway, Box 908, Sausilito, 
California . The Magazine publishes mili- 
tant, inflammatory and extremist material 
advocating racial violence, Pan-Afrikanism 
and radical prison reform. The magazine 
is published by the BWF . Printed material 
of BWF states that the BWF was formed ... 
to begin the shaping of a revolutionary 
black culture. 
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by CLARENCE J. MUNFORD 


M ore and more, as Afro-Americans 
— locked in their own class struggle 
against U.S. monopoly capital and 
racism — look around the world, they are at 
once encouraged and baffled by the 
emergence of so many new states and great 
liberation struggles in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. They feel drawn towards Africa, 
but do not know what to make of some of the 
regimes there. They hear much of the effect 
the general crisis of U.S. capitalism is sup- 
posed to be having on the “Third World,” 
but really have not made up their minds 
whether a “Third World” exists at all. 

In the flood of rhetoric concerning the 
Third World,” basic questions are left unan- 
swered, questions, like the difference be- 
tween colonialism and neo-colonialism, like 
whether a non-capitalist path of development 
is feasible in Third World” countries, and 
whether non-capitalist is identical with 
socialist development. How does the political 
economy of raw materials work in developing 
countries? Exactly why and how does the 
imperialist world system go about exploiting . 
and oppressing Africans, Asians and Latin 
Americans? What are the scientifically- 
verifiable prospects for improvements in the 
“Third World”? 

Clarence J. Munford, M.A., D.Ph., is Associate 
Professor, Department of History, University of 
Gueip'n in Canada. Dr. Munford speilf five years 
in West Africa teaching at a Nigerian university. 
Before that he studied Marxism-Leninism at 
Karl-Marx-University m the German Democratic 
Republic, a socialist country. 



This essay will probe these and related 
questions, and suggest some answers. 


We must begin by understanding what the 
term imperialist colonial system means. A 
product of history, the imperialist colonial 
system is the totality of colonies, semi- 
colonies, dependent countries, and neo- 
colonial states, oppressed and enslaved by 
the modern imperialist powers. At one time, 
this system enveloped most of the people on 
earth, today it is badly battered and much 
reduced, but still has notable vestiges and 
powerful capacities to assume new forms. 
Colonies are best defined as countries lacking 
political independence which belong to a 
monopoly-capitalist-dominated metropolis 
(an imperialist state). In the narrow sense, a 
colony is any inhabited territory whose 
sovereignty rests with a distant state. 

In imperialism’s current phase, the colo- 
nial system consists, in addition to full- 
fledged colonies, of various types of semi- 
colonies, dependencies and neo-colonial 
states. Dependencies are poorly developed, 
formally independent countries which nave 
become the objects of colonial exploitation, 
and which are subject to imperialist 
economic and political control. A semi- 
colonial state is one in which pre-capitalist 
local ruling classes share the exploitation of 
the popular masses with the foreign im- 
perialist bourgeoisie. Neo-colonial states are 
formally independent countries stiil subject 
to colonial exploitation, but in which, owing 
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to the national liberation movement, the 
worsening crisis of capitalism, and the grow- 
ing weight of the socialist world system, the 
imperialist masters are forced to resort to 
modernized and more sophisticated methods 
in order to hold on. 

Colonial conquest and the establishment of 
gre^t world empires by enslaving weaker 
peoples existed before imperialism dawned 
in the 1870s and 1880s, in fact, long before 
the appearance of capitalism. After all, Rome 
and the Hellenistic states — ancient 

slaveholding societies — were empires, and 
Genghis Khan, the Arab Caliphs and the Ot- 
toman Turks ruled over military despotic 
empires. Western European commerical 
capitalism, which from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth century created the world market 
and enslaved Africans, set up huge colonial 
empires in the Western hemisphere, India 
and Indonesia. However, as Lenin proved, 
colonies acquired new significance in the era 
of monopoly capital and imperialism. 

The change in the role of colonies was 
caused by the ousting of free competition by 
monopoly domination in the advanced 
capitalist countries (ca. 1873-1895) which 
were just then in the process of subjugating 
colonies and semi-colonies. Exploitation of 
colonies, semi-colonies and dependencies 
became one of the most lucrative sources of 
superprofit for the emergent monopolies. 
Imperialist colonial policy was historically in- 
separable from the completion of the territor- 
ial division of the world among the im- 
perialist powers and their struggle to redi- 
vide it. In 1919, colonies and dependencies 
herded into the imperialist colonial system 
occupied 72 percent of the world’s surface 
and contained over 69 percent of its popula- 
tion. The methods by which this empire was 
exploited included the export of capital, con- 
trol of raw material sources, and competition 
between the monopolies for spheres of influ- 
ence, economic regions and military bases. 

• 

As IT overran the globe, capitalism thus 
brought to a culmination the tendency to in- 
tegrate separate countries and regions 
economically. It tended to abolish national 


isolation, gradually uniting huge territories 
in an integral whole. The method employed 
was unfeeling oppression and exploitation of 
colonial and dependent peoples by the me- 
tropolises. The so-called “Third World’s” 
separate national economies — most of them 
pre-capitalist and with weakly-deVeloped 
productive forces 1 — were transformed into 
links in a connected chain called the “world 
economy. This “integration” actually split 
the w’orld into a small group of imperialist 
powers which exploited and oppressed colo- 
nial and dependent countries, and the great 
majority of colonial and dependent countries 
whose inhabitants had to fight to free them- 
selves from the imperialist yoke. 

Imperialism condemned colonial and de- 
pendent peoples to economic and social 
backwardness, robbed of the prerequisites 
for progress, hundreds of millions fell victim 
to unparalleled cruelty, poverty and ignor- 
ance. Arbitrary imperialist disposal of the 
labour power and resources of the colonies 
for a long time froze productive forces in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America where the ma- 
jority of mankind lives. The colonies were 
drained of everything from the blood of hu- 
mans to raw materials. In the First World 
War almost a million and a half blacks from 
the African colonies, cheap “cannon fodder,” 
were mustered to fight as soldiers on the side 
of France. During both World Wars, the 
metropolises shifted a large part of the finan- 
cial burden off on the colonies. ^ ' 

The extent to which British capitalists en- 
riched themselves at the expense of their raw 
materials producing overseas colonies 
showed in the gap between the value of 
British imports and the value of exports. Tak- 
ing the price of producers' goods in 1913 as a 
base index of 100, by 1920, following World 
War I, the increase of the export prices re- 
ceived by British imperialism had outstrip- 
ped the import prices it paid by 61 percent. 
Colonial conquest also caused a tremendous 
growth of racial discrimination and national 
oppression. Thus from a historical stand- 
point, imperialist colonization is an enormity 
which cannot be overestimated. As Lenin 
noted, it transformed capitalism from the 
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liberator of (European and North American) 
nations it had been in the centuries of strug- 
gle against feudalism, into the greatest op- 
pjessor of nations and nationalities in modern 
history. It is the cause for the backwardness 
of the “Third World 4 ’ today. 

A striking feature of the general crisis of 
capitalism is the crisis and collapse of the co- 
lonial system we have witnessed over the last 
three decades. Of course we cannot fathom 
the ciisis of the imperialist colonial system 
unless we first understand the general crisis 
of capitalism, the main features and tenets of 
which were revealed by Lenin. 


nc-a waited, capitalism’s general crisis 
exploded on the scene in 1917. It is a com- 
prehensive crisis of the capitalist world sys- 
tem, marked by imperialist and anti- 
imperialist wars and social revolutions, by 
the struggle between moribund capitalism 
and rising socialism on a world scale. The 
chief characteristic of the general crisis of 
capitalism is the establishment of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat first in one coun- 
try, then the division of the world into two 
antagonistic social systems — the capitalist 
world system and the socialist world system. 

Capitalism s general crisis encompasses all 
aspects of bourgeois (capitalist) society, 
economic and cultural as well as political, 
long term morbidity as well as crises of 
everyday living. One aspect means growing 
weakness for the capitalist vyorld system in 
relation to emergent socialism, the other 
growing economic and political power for the 
countries which have broken away from 
capitalism. The general crisis began during 
the First World War and developed as the 
aftermath of Russia quitting the capitalist sys- 
tem. The first stage in capitalism’s general 
crisis coincided with the inter-war years, 
1917-1939. The second stage of the crisis 
opened with World War II and the subse- 
quent revolt against the capitalist system of 
the People s Democracies in Europe^and 
Asia. The third (present) stage of the crisis 
began in the late 1950s and has featured the 
Cuban revolution and the Vietnamese 
people’s victory over U.S. aggression. 
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Against this background we can under- 
stand the crisis of the imperialist colonial sys- 
tem which appeared during the imperialist 
World War of 1914-1919, only to grow in 
scope and profundity thereafter, stimulated 
by the 1917 October Socialist Revolution. It 
is punctuated by terrible aggravation of the 
contradictions between the imperialist pow- 
ers on one side, and the colonies, semi- 
colonies and dependent countries on the 
other. A series of violent turning points, and 
critical collapses of one empire after the 
other, the crisis of the colonial system is man- 
ifested in the growth of the national libera- 
tion struggle of the oppressed peoples, cul- 
minating in independence, and in post- 
independence struggles against imperialism. 
The crisis of the colonial system is further 
caused by the development of industry and 
native capitalism in the colonies, a process 
which worsens the capitalist world’s market- 
ing problems and leads to the rise of an in- 
dustrial proletariat in the colonies. 

It was during the second stage of the gen- 
eral crisis of capitalism that the crisis cf the 
colonial system reached its exploding point. 
World War II exposed the cancer of colo- 
nialism, it subjected the enslaved peoples to 
sore trials, yet by the same token destroyed 
the myth that the colonial masters were al- 
mighty. As the national liberation struggle 
revived and swelled in intensity after 1945, 
the colonial system disintegrated. 

Lenin was the first to realize (August- 
September 1917) that, under imperialism, 
monopoly capitalism has a tendency to de- 
velop into state-monopoly capitalism and that 
this was bound to affect the mode of colonial 
exploitation. State-monopoly capitalism is 
imperialism’s ultimate phase. Despite un- 
even development, today this process has 
gone so far that the bourgeois machinery of 
government is subordinate to the 
monopolies, and, as a glance at Washington, 
D.C. will tell us, big corporations merge 
with the state. The only article of faith wor- 
shipped by the state-monopoly capitalists is 
the extraction of the maximum super-profits. 
Though it deepens the main contradictions of 
the capitalist system, state-monopoly 
capitalists pursue their aim with an obstinacy 
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worthy of the damned. Exploitation of work- 
ing people intensifies in all advanced 
capitalist countries. 

VVhat remains of the imperialist colonial 
system is transformed into an integral 
economic system consisting of a center — the 
imperialist powers — and a periphery — a belt 
of super-exploited underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Territorial division of the non-socialist 
world between the imperialist powers and 
the struggle to redivide it now largely take 
the form of neo-colonialism. Basically neo- 
colonialism is a system of state-monopoly 
measures aiming at maintaining the 
economic positions and restoring the political 
privileges of imperialism in new forms in 
former colonies. Forcible suppression of na- 
tional liberation movements has become a 
fundamental imperialist doctrine. The Mus- 
sadiq government of Iran was overthrown for 
daring to clash with the international oil car- 
tel, and the Arbenz government in 
Guatemala for facing up to the United Fruit 
monopoly. Israeli militarists were unleashed 
against progressive Arab regimes. Patrice 
Lumumba, the father of independent Zaire, 
was murdered, and Santo Domingo invaded 
by U.S. marines. Chiles President Salvador 
Allende was brutally assassinated for having 
exercised sovereignty against the profits of 
ITT, Anaconda and Kennecott. Protracted 
colonial wars rage everywhere. 

Sucn is the history of the emergence and 
the content of the imperialist colonial sys- 
tem. 


i~iET us seek to strengthen our theoretical 
grasp of the success of the national liberation 
movement. 

Following the defeat of fascist imperialism 2 
in World War II, the struggle against im- 
perialist colonialism proceeded in a new, 
favourable world-political environment. 
Consolidation of the socialist world system 
and the strengthening^ the world’s demo- 
cratic forces promoted the national libera- 
tion movement globally. The expansion of 
socialism beyond the confines of a single 
country and the formation of a socialist world 
commonwealth radically altered the correla- 


tion of class forces in the international arena. 
A situation was created propitious to the col- 
lapse or the imperialist colonial system. 
Thanks to the moral, political and material 
solidarity of the socialist states, the national 
liberation movement succeeded in holding 
its own and turning back the" united 
counter-onslaught of the imperialist powers 
and international monopolies described 
above. As the bond between the national lib- 
eration movement and the struggle for 
socialism tightened, the progressive ele- 
ments of the post-war world proved decisive 
for the disintegration of the colonial system 
in its traditional form. Imperialism was 
thrown on the defensive historically. 

Hence no matter how limited and imper- 
fect, political independence creates better 
conditions for colonized peoples to develop 
the class struggle and strengthen the anti- 
imperialist alliance. Merely for this reason, 
political sovereignty should never be under- 
estimated; it is essential for the progress of 
Third World countries. Meanwhile factors 
like the rise of multinational corporations and 
the internationalization of production under 
the sponsorship of state-monopolies have ac- 
celerated the breakup of one of the colonial 
system s traditional features — “closed re- 
serves, i.e. colonial territories protected by 
the flag of one specific imperialist power and 
reserved exclusively for its financial oligarchy 
to exploit. 

Thus we see that it is the national libera-, 
tion movement which draws the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the world s population 
— oppressed by the financial oligarchy of a 
few large capitalist powers — into the historic 
struggle against imperialism. Without it, this 
majority, the third stream in the world re- 
volutionary process , 3 would stand apart from 
the international class struggle. 


We have now laid the groundwork for an 
examination of present-day colonial 
economics and exploitation of the “Third 
World. Our next step will be to understand 
how the basic economic law of capitalism 
works under imperialism, and how monopoly 
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superprofits are extracted from imperialism’s 

Third World” periphery. 

Monopoly superprofits include, in addition 
to average capitalist profit, a surplus profit 
which monopoly extracts in one or the other 
sphere of production or exchange because of 
its dominant position. A monopoly is a corpo- 
ration or other business enterprise whose 
concentration of capital and production is 
large enough to enable it to make regular 
superprofits. The big corporations like Ford 
Motor Company, General Electric, United 
States Steel, Morgan Guaranty Trust, Exxon, 
etc., whose names are household words for 
us, are all monopolies. Now, although the 
main component of monopoly superprofits is 
the extra surplus value 4 obtained at 
monopoly enterprises in the metropolis as a 
result of their higher rate of exploitation of 
workers, compared with non-monopoly en- 
terprises (i.e. small- and medium-scale 
capitalist businesses), a lot of monopoly 
superprofit is extracted from the sale of 
commodities. Commodities owned by 
monopolies are, as a rule, not sold for their 
prices of production (cost price plus average 
profit), but rather for higher monopoly 
prices. The monopoly price is equal to the 
cost price plus high monopoly profit. 
Monopoly price lies above production price, 
and, as a rule, exceeds the value of the com- 
modity. This is an essential phenomenon 
which determines the necessary, natural de- 
velopment of monopoly capitalist reproduc- 
tion. Under imperialism, this derivative law 
of monopoly superprofit functions as a form 
and development of capitalism’s basic 
economic law — the law of surplus value. 

How does this affect the “Third World”? It 
affects it in the most brutal and physical 
manner becuase huge monopoly superprofits 
are obtained by appropriating much of the 
value created by the labour of “Third World” 
people. In colonial and neo-colonial coun- 
tries the lion s share of the surplus value 
(along with part of the necessary product) 
produced by the agonizing, compulsory 
labour of hundreds of millions is seized by 
foreign monopolies, while most of the re- 
mainder is consumed unproductively by na- 
tive ruling classes. In fact, the advanced 


capitalist states achieved a large part of their 
high development oi productive forces and 
their comparatively high standard of living 
through looting the economically backward 
countries. Proof that the “Third World” of- 
fers U.S. monopoly capitalists fabulous op- 
portunities for profitable investment is the 
fact that the average profitability on direct 
investments of U.S. companies was 7.7 per- 
cent higher in the “Third World” from 1980 
to 1970, than in developed capitalist 
countries. 5 

Governed by free competition, the export 
of commodities was typical for pre-monopoly 
capitalism. Imperialism shifts the emphasis 
to the export of capital. Capital is exported 
for one reason only — to bring monopoly 
superprofits back home to the capitalists. 
Capital is exported in two forms. In one var- 
iant, loans are granted to foreign govern- 
ments, provincial authorities, municipalities, 
and banks. In the other, the capital shipped 
abroad establishes industrial, commercial 
and banking enterprises in foreign countries 
(direct investments), or it purchases conces- 
sions and constructs infrastructures like rail- 
ways, port installations, airports and roads, 
or, in backward countries, it buys up 
already-existing enterprises at ridiculously 
low prices. 

While most of the capital now exported 
from the U.S. goes to advanced capitalist 
countries (e.g. Canada, the Common Mar- 
ket), a lot still finds its way to backward, 
“Third World” countries where little capital 
is available, where wages are abominably 
low, raw materials cheap, and the price of 
land comparatively low. Kenya, Zaire, South 
Africa, and the West Indies, for example, fit 
this bill. There rivers of gold are sweated 
from the backs of superexploited workers and 
peasants. In 1964 the United States officially 
repatriated $4,900,000,000 in profits from di- 
rect investments in the “Third World”; in 
1966 it brought home $5,800,000,000, and 
in 1971 $8,820,000,000. 6 Profits exported 
from Africa have almost trebled in recent 
years. In 1970 alone, profit on foreign in- 
vestments transferred abroad from 19 African 
states exceeded one billion dollars. During 
1970-1971, the Ivory Coast paid the im- 
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perialists $ 36 , 000,000 in profits, Zambia 
$ 38 , 000 , 000 , Ghana $ 42 , 00 ( 5 , 000 , Nigeria 
$ 156 , 000 , 000 , while $ 346 , 000,000 were 
slicked from black workers in the apartheid 
Republic of South Africa. 7 As of 1974 , 
“Nigeria holds first place for the influx of pri- 
vate investments (about $100 million); next 
come Morocco and Kenya, both at about the 
same level.” 8 

The export of capital continues to be 
closely connected with the export of com- 
modities. Once a country has fallen into their 
debt, the imperialists who export capital usu- 
ally force their manufactured commodities on 
the debtor country at very disadvantageous 
rates for the debtor. The many puppet states 
who receive U.S. military “aid” are required 
by the Pentagon to purchase their military 
hardware exclusively from American arms 
manufacturers. In this way, tax monies de- 
ducted from the wages of U.S. workers, and 
delivered to such traitors as General Nguyen 
Van Thieu, end up in the pockets of Ameri- 
can big businessmen. Directly invested capi- 
tal also enables foreign monopolies to seize 
markets and sources of raw materials in 
backward countries. Thus while quickening 
the development of capitalism in the “Third 
World,” the export of capital results in its 
allround subjugation and pillage by foreign 
monopolies. The export of capital provides 
the material basis for the division of the non- 
socialist world into a tight ring of profiteering 
imperialists and a large majority of peripheral 
debtor countries. 

Clearly, “Third World” countries are sub- 
ordinates in the international capitalist divi- 
sion of labour dominated by the monopolies. 
Here it is useful to distinguish between ordi- 
nary foreign monopolies which exploit the 
underdeveloped periphery and the giant 
multinational corporations which already 
control one-sixth of the aggregate gross na- 
tional product of*l the capitalist countries, 
and which have turned neo-colonialism into a 
nightmare for the peoples of the Third 
World.” They are now the most typical rep- 
resentatives of imperialism in the neo- 
colonial era. A United Nations study of these 


new imperialist octopuses showed that the 
volume of direct foreign capital investment 
by U.S. multinational corporations in 1971 
alone amounted to $4,800,000,000, while 
they repatriated about $9,000,000,000 in di- 
vidends, interest, and payments for manager- 
ial services, licences and patents.' 9 The an- 
nual turnover of ten of 'the biggest multina- 
tional corporations exceeds the national in- 
come of two-thirds of the member countries 
of the United Nations. Not only do they con- 
trol more than half of the world trade in raw 
materials, multinationals are also the main- 
stay of colonialist and racist regimes. Before 
the recent democratic revolution in Portugal, 
they lavished handouts to the fascist Por- 
tuguese military administrations in Guinea- 
Bissau, Mozambique and Angola. Lately 
three Austrian, West German and Swiss mul- 
tinationals have undertaken to build an iron 
and steel works in Rhodesia to bolster its tot- 
tering white minority regime. 

There are two kinds of multinational 
corporations — those controlled jointly by the 
financial oligarchies of different countries 
(e.g. an enterprise in which, say, U.S., 
British and West German capitalists all share 
the pie), and those which operate “transna- 
tionally” in various countries around the 
world (e.g. General Motors, IBM, 
Unilever). 10 Today about a third of multina- 
tional subsidiaries and investments are lo- 
cated in the neo-colonial world. The sales of 
the major multinational corporations exceed 
the gross national product of any African 
country, and only India, Brazil, Mexico and 
Argentina in all of the “Third World” have a 
greater economic potential than the General 
Motors Corporation. The multinationals have 
a steel grip on the international marketing, 
transport and insurance network that Third 
World” countries, dependent on foreign 
trade, must use in order to survive. The 
forced economic specialization imposed on 
individual countries and whole regions keeps 
wages low and enables the multinationals to 
draw ever larger batches of raw materials and 
foodstuffs from the periphery. 

Multinational corporations preserve the 
colonial link by concentrating investments 
most in the extractive industry, plantations. 
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the services sector, as well as the preliminary 
processing of farm products for the markets. 
This is what makes Third World economies 
so one-sided or monocultural. Imperialism 
transforms them into raw material and 
agrarian appendages of the metropolises. 
Many dependent countries specialize in the 
production and exportation of just one or two 
products. Thus following World War II, cof- 
fee and cotton were more than 60 percent of 
Zambian exports, while 80 percent of 
Ghana s exports was cocoa beans. Today 
more than a third of Senegal s exports are 
peanuts and peanut oil, more than half of the 
exports of the Ivory Coast are coffee and 
cocoa, and nearly a third of Malawi’s exports 
are tea and tobacco. 

Monoculture teaches the colonial farm 
worker only a limited number of routine 
skills difficult to apply to other sectors of the 
economy, and it subjects the country as a 
whole to the arbitrary will of the multina- 
tional corporations who do the wholesale 
buying. “The result is that it is not the multi- 
national corporation’s enterprises that are ‘in- 
tegrated into the national economy of the 
‘host’ countries but rather the ‘enclave’ sec- 
tors of this economy are ‘integrated’ into the 
international production of the multinational 
corporations.” 11 

Under capitalism nothing develops evenly, 
neither the economy nor political activity. 
The competition and anarchy of production 
which are inherent in capitalism endow “high 
growth-rate sectors” of the economy and cer- 
tain lines of production with a fast tempo of 
development, while other lines and branches 
take a slow' tempo, or even decline. The sci- 
entific and technological revolution enables 
individual. capitalist countries and whole re- 
gions to play catch up, to leapfrog one 
another in stages of development and in the 
accumulation of capital. In $ie age of im- 
perialism, this objective law of the uneven 
development of capitalist countries is a main 
cause for the export of capital, and thus one 
of the main forces conditioning the exploitat- 
ion of the I bird World. Since capital is ac- 
cumulated at different rates in different 


countries, a relative “surplus” of free money 
begins to form in one country, say, the Un- 
ited States, faster than in rivaling countries, 
when the domestic market for a particular 
line has been saturated. Thirsting for profits, 
this “surplus” capital begins to look beyond 
its borders for investments with -worthwhile 
returns. Evidently, different rates of profit 
cause uneven accumulation. Capital has a 
tendency towards partial non-reproduction 
in a market where the effective demand has 
already been satisfied, a tendency to lose its 
value (devaluation or devalorization), and 
this often happens, especially in the USA. 

The appearance and export of “surplus” 
capital have profound negative consequences 
for the movement of productive forces, espe- 
cially in the capital-importing countries. In 
social formations where the capitalist mode of 
production has made only superficial pene- 
tration (i.e. the “Third World”), where the 
spontaneous spread of capitalist relations was 
hindered by colonialism, and by outright de- 
struction, the distortion of the human and 
material forces of production is monstrous. 
The U.S. financial oligarchy in particular, 
commanding huge sums of “surplus” invest- 
ment capital, hurls the effects of the overall 
tendency of the average rate of profit to 
decline — the result of capital s tendency to 
lose value — off on the weaker nations subor- 
dinated to it by the whole network of depen- 
dency and “participation” woven by the ex- 
port of capital. The most common form of 
imperialist pillage today is the direct 
exploitation of Third World” workers made 
possible by foreign monopoly ownership of 
productive, commercial, financial, transport 
or other enterprises in capital-importing de- 
pendencies. 

The capacity of the capitalist market is 
largely determined by the purchasing 
power of the two basic classes — the 
capitalists and the hired workers. In the less 
developed countries the part of the surplus 
value used by the foreign monopoly 
bourgeoisie does not add to the purchasing 
power on the national market. It goes to the 
metropolitan countries, where it is used to 
purchase commodities for the use of the 
monopolists and top executives. National 
capitalists also mainly buy means of produc- 
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tion abroad and the surplus value they use 
for personal consumption is often spent on 
foreign goods . 12 

Under-employment rules local labour 
' markets in the “Third World,” so labour- 
power is dirt cheap. The lack of jobs, com- 
bined with the surplus of hands created by 
agrarian over-population,” exposes the 
working masses to a tremendous rate of ex- 
ploitation wdiich, in turn, guarantees the high 
yield on capital invested in the neo-colonial 
world. Throughout the “Third World,” par- 
ticularly in sub-Saharan or Tropical Africa, 
the labour movement is rudimentary, trade 
unions just beginning. Super-exploitation is 
so rampant it results frequently in the physi- 
cal deterioration and even destruction of 
labour-pow’er— blacks are entombed in 
South Africa’s mines every day. What is 
more, millions of Third World workers are 
imported from their native lands into the 
metropolises where they must perform heavy 
manual labour for starvation wages. U.S. 
monopolies import and deport Haitians, 
Mexicans and Puerto Ricans like cattle. 
Hundreds of thousands of expatriate West 
Indians and Southern Asians work for pit- 
tances in England. France draw's a large 
proportion of its “temporary immigrant” 
workers from a “20th century slave trade” in 
Africans arranged by the puppet rulers of 
Senegal and the Ivory Coast who seek to re- 
lieve high domestic unemployment by ex- 
porting their people to the European 
capitalists. 

Once they have set up in dependent coun- 
tries, multinational corporations infiltrate the 
local markets so as to entrap the small pro- 
ducers in the towns and villages. They weave 
a network of relations with the local small and 
medium native capitalists, smothering the 
latter in a system of contracts. Partnerships, 
integrated banking and financial pressure are 
used to subvert and control “Third World” 
economies. There are all sorts of indirect 
forms of monopoly exploitation and domina- 
tion into the boot— risky, parasitical methods 
of subsidiary accumulation: usury, specula- 
tion, middlemen rake-olfs, and so forth. 
Petty though they may seern, these proce- 


dures are necessary to squeeze out and 
realize every possible ounce of monopoly 
profit. Indirect exploitation puts brakes on 
productive accumulation — meaning that it 
prevents sorely-needed investment of money 
in the expansion and modernization of “Third 
World production. 

current, stage of the general 
crisis of capitalism w'hich features an increas- 
ingly uneven development of the world 
capitalist economy, and a worsening of all its 
internal contradictions, is about as old as the 
collapse of the colonial system. Its general 
effects are being felt presently in the under- 
developed countries which are following the 
path of capitalist development, and thus still 
suffering the pressure of imperialism. Only 
in the Third World, capitalist crisis fea- 
tures appear in their most primitive forms, as 
caricatures of the original contradictions. 
Since it makes a travesty on and grotesquely 
exa ggerates exploitive conditions in under- 
developed countries, direct foreign invest- 
ment runs too great a risk of devaluation or 
confiscation. So, rather than increase produc- 
tive investment, imperialist financiers seek 
first to get control of local agencies of capital 
accumulation. In this w'ay, they are able to 
operate businesses in dependent countries 
with funds sucked from the dependent peo- 
ple themselves. To accomplish this, the im- 
perialists w'orlc through the financial net- 
works described above, and through alliances 
with local neo-colonialist regimes. Interna- 
tional finance capital has come to rely a great 
deal on government financing and state in- 
tervention to extract monopoly superprofit. 

To meet the needs of monopoly “business 
operations (i.e. exploitation), roads, water- 
ways, ports and other means of transport are 
laid out in "Third World” countries. Energy- 
sources are readied. This infrastructure” is 
funded, partially or totally 7 , by the govern- 
ment. The monopolies make the “granting” 
of private capital investments dependent on 
the construction of infrastructures rigorously 7 
adapted to the extraction of monopoly super- 
profits. They are not the least bit interested 
in facilities w'hich meet the needs of the 
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country’s economic independence. They will 
insist, for instance, that railway lines run 
straight from the site of mines in the interior 
to port facilities designed to handle export 
freighters. The whole operation requires that 
the local neo-colonialist government raise the 
funds to construct these facilities from its 
own downtrodden people. While there are 
cases where foreign monopolies lay out in- 
frastructures with monies provided by their 
own imperialist governments, most times the 
peripheral states themselves are forced to 
collect the funds by taxing their own people. 

The rate of surplus value, expressing the 
degree of exploitation of the wage worker by 
the capitalist, is extremely high in the “Third 
World.” It has been shown that this is mainly 
because labour power is cheap and the 
working-day lengthy. Imperialists keep it 
this way by combining capitalist (i.e. purely 
economic) exploitation with pre-capitalist 
coercion (i.e. non-economic, physical con- 
straint). When the imperialists invaded and 
took over pre-capitalist Asia and Africa late in 
the 19th century, they found common peo- 
ples who were variously subjected by local 
ruling classes to slavery, labour-rent, rent- 
in-kind, and tributary peasant communes. In 
some countries the colonialists retained the 
medieval corvee (forced labour) along with 
the payment of debts by manual 
labour — landless peasants were required to 
pay for leases and repay debts by working 
several days a <veek for the landowner. In 
Mozambique the Portuguese rounded up 
young Africans for compulsory gang labour 
on the roads or in the mines. Mercenary tri- 
bal chiefs helped ship contract-labour gangs 
to the -South African mines. Grinding poverty 
forced peasants to become dependent on 
loansharks; there are records of peasants sell- 
ing members of the family mto slavery to pay 
debts. The imperialists made wide use of 
parasitical subleases in which, between the 
landowner and the poor peasant cultivating 
the soil, there stands a middleman who rakes 
off a large part of the harvest. Retention of 
these precapitalist forms of exploitation 
helped create the tremendous agrarian over- 
population which prevails in neo-colonies. 


Nowhere is the situation worse than in Af- 
rica. Imperialist monopolies appropriate 
about 45 percent of the gross social product 
of independent African countries. Foreign 
capital still dominates much ' of Tropical 
Africa’s trade, industry, construction and 
services. In 1968, national-democratic prog- 
res^ having been reversed by the reactionary 
coup which toppled Nkrumah, foreign capital 
owned 46 percent of the “value added ” 13 in 
Ghanaian manufacturing. Mixed companies 
jointly owned by imperialist monopolies and 
the Ghanaian state contributed 30 percent of 
the new value, leaving a meagre 24 percent 
of the value added for industries belonging to 
Ghana’s national bourgeoisie. 14 Through its 
control of the market and its government 
connections, foreign monopoly capital is re- 
ducing peasants, urban and rural craftsmen, 
and other reputedly independent African 
small producers to the status of semi-wage 
earners. It is a ruthless leveller endlessly 
churning out poverty-stricken semi- 
proletarians who spend most of their time 
unemployed. Monopoly domination permits 
little more than the bare reproduction of the 
labour-power of these Africans. 

An axiom of capitalism’s general crisis is 
that the imperialist bourgoisie can no longer 
rule in the same old way. Assailed by all 
three currents of the world revolutionary 
process, imperialism must trim its sails, tack 
and manoeuver in the winds of change. So 
the structure of the commodity exchange be- 
tween the imperialist metropolises and the 
“Third World” is beginning to take on a new 
aspect. The tasks assigned to the “Third 
World” in the capitalist world economy are as 
onerous as ever, only the emphasis is shifting 
in the commodity exchange polarity of “Third 
World” raw materials — imperialist manufac- 
tured goods to a new specialization exchang- 
ing the so-called “science-intensive” output 
from the advanced capitalist countries for the 
“labour-intensive” commodities of the un- 
derdeveloped world. 

Actually there is little that is new in this 
relationship, for “science-intensive” are 
merely code words for managerial know- 
how, patents and goods produced with the 
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advanced technology of capital with a high 
organic composition 15 and labour with high 
productivity. “Labour-intensive” denotes 
old-fashioned colonial commodities produced 
by super-exploited, low-productive colonial 
labour. That imperialism has switched in cer- 
tain select neo-colonies (fe.g. Republic of 
South Africa, Brazil, South Korea) from pre- 
serving economic backwardness to rearing a 
big native bourgeoisie is the other new 
winkle. This class of native capitalists is tail- 
ored to keep their countries within the world 
capitalist economy and link “Third World” 
capital with the multinational corporations. 
In this version, “modernization” of the 
Third World means capitalist assimilation. 
Of course, neo-colonies and dependent 
countries continue in the old fashion to de- 
liver the monopolies raw materials at rock- 
bottom prices. For example, gold, copper, 
lead, zinc, molybdenum, platinum and other 
rare strategic ores are obtainable in the Re- 
public of South Africa from black labour 
power paid no more than one-twentieth 
(1/20) of white mining labour. 16 Monopoly of 
the source of a new raw material gives a mul- 
tinational giant a decisive advantage in the 
competitive struggle. Cheap raw materials 
enable industrial monopolies to dictate 
monopoly prices to the world market. For 
many years the imperialists used the de- 
velopment of synthetic materials and in- 
creased farm produce in the advanced 
capitalist countries to pressure the former 
colonies into selling their output at a low 
price. Bad weather three years ago and re- 
sulting crop disasters altered the picture 
somewhat. Raw material prices have always 
been particularly sensitive to changes in the 
business cycle, as a rule declining markedly 
as the outlook worsens and soaring when it 
improves — down during “recessions,” up 
during booms. As for foodstuffs, demand 
here is only marginally dependent on change 
in the capitalist economic outlook, and fluc- 
tuations in the size of the crop are usually the 
most crucial factor, especially for the “Third 
World’s” hungry millions^In 1972, the prices 
of many foodstuffs and basic cereals, particu- 
larly wheat, climbed as a result of lower pro- 
duction of the leading grain crops and wid- 


ened demand on the world market. The 
“Third World’s” food bill rose. 

The imperialists also grow richer at the ex- 
pense of the small raw materials producers of 
the countries which have thrown off the co- 
lonial yoke. Since the imperialists are the 
sole buyers of their products, “Third World” 
producers must accept the price they are of- 
fered or none at all. The importance of col- 
onies as market outlets grows during the age 
of imperialism. Internationalization of pro- 
duction and exchange combined with the ag- 
gravation of the domestic market problem 
prompted the monopolies to seize foreign 
markets. Before independence the im- 
perialists employed fixed tariffs to cordon 
their colonial markets off from foreign com- 
petition. This enabled the monopolies to 
dump commodities in the colonies for in- 
sanely high prices, and also get rid of inferior 
wares unsaleable in any other market. 

T 

A HE LATEST wrinkles in monopolistic price 
formation are much more subtle. The prime 
consideration is to avoid customs regulations 
and the prices for export and import goods 
officially fixed at the national borders by 
newly independent governments. The first 
step is to buy up existing facilities, or go into 
partnership with some local firm, in this way 
enabling a multinational subsidiary to get it- 
self recognized legally as a locally-registered 
naturalized” company. Lever Bros, man- 
ufactures soap, margarine, plastic products 
and detergents in Nigeria. Phillips Oil is now- 
a partner in joint companies in Kenya, 
Tanzania and Nigeria. In West Africa, some 
of these naturalized subsidiaries are actu- 
ally headed by Western diplomats! Once 
within the borders, the monopoly buys up 
goods for export from dispersed and unor- 
ganized sellers at lower prices than those of 
the world market, and sells imported com- 
modities at higher prices to the poor, disuni- 
ted and ill-informed customers. Not only are 
high monopoly prices based on the fact of 
control over the local economy, but also fre- 
quently on the prestige of foreign trademarks 
boosted by advertising. Oftentimes “Third 
World ’ manufactures of better quality but 
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lesser reputation are neglected by local con- 
sumers. 

Any landowner whose property is the site 
for the extraction of mineral resources col- 
lects absolute ground rent, irrespective of 
the quality of the deposits and their location. 
Now the monopolies sell oil and gas for a 
price determined by the most unfavourable 
conditions of production. Thus oil pumped 
under the extremely favourable conditions 
which obtain in the Middle East (rich de- 
posits plus cheap labour power) is sold by the 
monopolies on the world market at the same 
price as the oil pumped under worse condi- 
tions in the United States (where both wages 
and other costs of production of a barrel of oil 
are much higher). Obviously the profit from 
the sale of Middle Eastern oil is much higher 
than from the sale of U.S. -pumped oil. This 
difference in profit forms a differential rent 
which is appropriated by the controllers of 
Middle Eastern oil. As yet, this enormous 
differential is still largely appropriated by 
U.S. and British oil magnates, with only a 
minor part accruing to Middle Eastern gov- 
ernments as concession payments. 

According to Algerian President Houari 
Boumedienne, between 1965 and 1970, mul- 
tinational monopolies withdrew 25 billion 
dollars in profits from the “Third World.” 
The “Third World” foreign debt is steadily 
growing and is now estimated at 80 billion 
dollars. It owes seven billion dollars just in 
interest. Multinational oil delivery specula- 
tion cost developing countries more than 800 
million dollars in 1973/74 alone. 

(Part 2 of this essay will be published in the 
May 1975 issue of The Black Scholar.) 


FOOTNOTES 

1. Primitive-communal, slave-owning, feudal, 
small-scale commodity, and transitional and 
intermediate forms of these social formations, 
prevailed in Asia, Africa and Latin America at 
the time of the conquest. The pfoductive 
forces in any society are the means of produc- 


tion and people equipped with production 
experience and work habits. The main pro- 
ductive force are the direct producers who 
constantly improve the instruments of labour 
and raise the productivity of labour. Nor- 
mally, the productive forces undergo con- 
stant development, first of all the instruments 
of labour. The motor of history in class society 
is the antagonism which arises between peo- 
ple in the process of social production, ex- 
change, and distribution of material w’ealth. 

2. Fascist imperialism represents the overt ter- 
rorist dictatorship of the most reactionary, ra- 
cist fraction of the financial oligarchy. Its 
most inhuman expression in the past was 
Hitlerite Germany. The establishment of a 
racist fascist dictatorship in the United States 
is the real danger right now. 

3. The socialist world system is the first stream 
in the world revolutionary process, the strug- 
gle of the proletariat in the advanced 
capitalist countries, the second. 

4. Rooted in surplus labour, that is, the unpaid 
labour of hired workers, surplus value 
expresses the relations between the capitalist 
class and the working class, relations of the 
exploitation of hired labour by capital. The 
extraction of surplus value is the basic law of 
capitalist production. Profit is a changed form 
of surplus value. 

5. CIC Brief, An Examination of the Multina- 
tional Corporations, p. 36. 

6. International Monetary Fund, Balance of 
Payments Yearbook, 1970 and 1971. 

7. Ibid. 

8. L. Alexandrovskaya, “Africa: Some Tenden- 
cies in Economic Development,” in 
International Affairs, No. 7, 1974, p. 66. 

9. See United Nations Secretariat, Multinational 
Corporations in World Development , New 
York, 1973. 

10. See I. Ivanov, “International Corporations 
and the Third World,” in International 
Affairs, No. 8, August 1974, pp. 31-42. 

11. Ibid., p. 35. 

12. M. Ryndina and G. Chernikov, eds.. The 
Political Economy of Capitalism, Moscow 
1974, pp. 272-273. 

13. “Value added” refers to the new value created 
by workers in the course of a year, i.e. to v + 
s (the value of the workers’ wages + surplus 
value). 

14. See Economic Bulletin of Ghana, Accra. No. 
3, 1971, p. 21. 

15. The organic composition of capital is the rela- 
tionship between constant capital (production 
instruments, raw materials, fuel, etc.) and the 
wage fund (variable capital) determined by 
the ration of constant capital to living labour 
in the production process. 

16. In the gold mines, a white miner takes home 
an average 327 rand a month, but his African 
counterpart pockets only 16 rand (in 1972). 
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by CLARENCE J. MUNFORD 


M ore and more, as Afro-Americans 
— locked in their own class struggle 
against U.S. monopoly capital and 
racism — look around the world, they are at 
once encouraged and battled by the 
emergence of so many new states and great 
liberation struggles in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. They feel drawn towards Africa, 
but do not know what to make of some of the 
regimes there. They hear much of the effect 
the general crisis of U.S. capitalism is sup- 
posed to be having on the “Third World,” 
but really have not made up their minds 
whether a “Third World” exists at all. 

In the flood of rhetoric concerning the 
“Third World,” basic questions are left unan- 
swered, questions, like the difference be- 
tween colonialism and neo-colonialism, like 
whether a non-capitalist path of development 
is feasible in “Third World” countries, and 
whether non-capitalist is identical with 
socialist development. How does the political 
economy of raw materials work in developing 
countries? Exactly why and how does the 
imperialist world system go about exploiting . 
and oppressing Africans, Asians and Latin 
Americans? What are the scientifically- 
verifiable prospects for improvements in the 
“Third World”? 


Clarence J. Munford, M.A., D.Ph., is Associate 
Professor, Department of HUtory, University of 
Guelph in Canada. Dr. Munford spent five years 
in West Africa teaching at a Nigerian university. 
Before that he studied Marxism-Leninism at 
Karl-Marx-University in the German Democratic 
Republic, a socialist country. 


This essay will probe these and related 
questions, and suggest some answers. 

We must begin by understanding what the 
term imperialist colonial system means. A 
product of history, the imperialist colonial 
system is the totality of colonies, sen.i- 
colonies, dependent countries, and neo- 
colonial states, oppressed and enslaved by 
the modern imperialist powers. At one time, 
this system enveloped most of the people on 
earth, today it is badly battered and much 
reduced, but still has notable vestiges and 
powerful capacities to assume new forms. 
Colonies are best defined as countries lacking 
political independence which belong to a 
monopoly-capitalist-dominated metropolis 
(an imperialist state). In the narrow sense, a 
colony is any inhabited territory ’whose 
sovereignty rests with a distant state. 

In imperialism’s current phase, the colo- 
nial system consists, in addition to full- 
fledged colonies, of various types of semi- 
colonies, dependencies and neo-colonial 
states. Dependencies are poorly developed, 
formally independent countries which have 
become the objects of colonial exploitation, 
and which are subject to imperialist 
economic and political control. A semi- 
colonial state is one in which pre-capitalist 
local ruling classes share the exploitation of 
the popular masses with the foreign im- 
perialist bourgeoisie. Neo-colonial states are 
formally independent countries still subject 
to colonial exploitation, but in which, owing 
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to the national liberation movement, the 
worsening crisis of capitalism, and the grow- 
ing weight of the socialist world System, the 
imperialist masters are forced to resort to 
modernized and more sophisticated methods 
in order to hold on. 

Colonial conquest and the establishment of 
great world empires by enslaving weaker 
peoples existed before imperialism dawned 
in the 1870s and 1880 s, in fact, long before 
the appearance of capitalism. After all, Rome 
and the Hellenistic states— ancient 

slaveholding societies — were empires, and 
Genghis Khan, the Arab Caliphs and the Ot- 
toman Turks ruled over military despotic 
empires. Western European commerical 
capitalism, which from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth century created the world market 
and enslaved Africans, set up huge colonial 
empires in the Western hemisphere, India 
and Indonesia. However, as Lenin proved, 
colonies acquired new significance in the era 
of monopoly capital and imperialism. 

The change in the role of colonies was 
caused by the ousting of free competition by 
monopoly domination in the advanced 
capitalist countries (ca. 1873-1895) which 
were just then in the process of subjugating 
colonies and semi-colonies. Exploitation of 
colonies, semi-colonies and dependencies 
became one of the most lucrative sources of 
superprofit for the emergent monopolies. 
Imperialist colonial policy was historically in- 
separable from the completion of the territor- 
ial division of the world among the im- 
perialist powers and their struggle to redi- 
vide it. In 1919, colonies and dependencies 
herded into the imperialist colonial system 
occupied 72 percent of the world’s surface 
and contained over 69 percent of its popula- 
tion. The methods by w'hich this empire was 
exploited included the export of capital, con- 
trol of raw' material sources, and competition 
between the monopolies for spheres of influ- 
ence, economic regions and military bases. 

As IT overran the globe, capitalism thus 
brought to a culmination the tendency to in- 
tegrate separate countries and regions 
economically. It tended to abolish national 


isolation, gradually uniting huge territories 
in an integral whole. The method employed 
was unfeeling oppression and exploitation of 
colonial and dependent peoples by the me- 
tropolises. The so-called “Third World’s” 
separate national economies — most of them 
pre-capitalist and with weakly-developed 
productive forces 1 — were transformed into 
links in a connected chain called the “world 
economy.” This “integration” actually split 
the world into a small group of imperialist 
powers which exploited and oppressed colo- 
nial and dependent countries, and the great 
majority of colonial and dependent countries 
whose inhabitants had to fight to free them- 
selves from the imperialist yoke. 

Imperialism condemned colonial and de- 
pendent peoples to economic and social 
backwardness, robbed of the prerequisites 
for progress, hundreds of millions fell victim 
to unparalleled cruelty, poverty and ignor- 
ance. Arbitrary imperialist disposal of the 
labour power and resources of the colonies 
for a long time froze productive forces in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America where the ma- 
jority of mankind lives. The colonies were 
drained of everything from the blood of hu- 
mans to raw materials. In the First World 
vvar almost a million and a half blacks from 
the African colonies, cheap “cannon fodder,” 
w'ere mustered to fight as soldiers on the side 
of France. During both World Wars, the 
metropolises shifted a large part of the finan- 
x cial burden ofl on the colonies 

The extent to which British capitalists en- 
riched themselves at the expense of their raw 
materials producing overseas colonies 
showed in the gap between the value of 
British imports and the value of exports. Tak- 
ing the price of producers’ goods in 1913 as a 
base index of 100, by 1920, following World 
War I, the increase of the export prices re- 
ceived by British imperialism had outstrip- 
ped the import prices it paid by 61 percent. 
Colonial conquest also caused a tremendous 
growth of racial discrimination and national 
oppression. Thus from a historical stand- 
point, imperialist colonization is an enormity 
which cannot be overestimated. As Lenin • 
noted, it transformed capitalism from the 
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liberator of (European and North American) 
nations it had been in the centuries of strug- 
gle against feudalism, into the greatest op- 
pressor of nations and nationalities in modern 
history. It is the cause for the backwardness 
of the “Third World” today. 

A striking feature of the general crisis of 
capitalism is the crisis and collapse of the co- 
lonial system we have witnessed over the last 
three decades. Of course we cannot fathom 
the crisis of the imperialist colonial system 
unless we first understand the general crisis 
of capitalism, the main features and tenets of 
which were revealed by Lenin. 

NG-A waited, capitalism’s general crisis 
exploded on the scene in 1917. It is a com- 
prehensive crisis of the capitalist world sys- 
tem, marked by imperialist and anti- 
imperialist wars and social revolutions, by 
the struggle between moribund capitalism 
and rising socialism on a world scale. The 
chief characteristic of the general crisis of 
capitalism is the establishment of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat first in one coun- 
try, then the division of the world into two 
antagonistic social systems — the capitalist 
world system and the socialist world system. 

Capitalism’s general crisis encompasses all 
aspects of bourgeois (capitalist) society, 
economic and cultural as well as political, 
long term morbidity as well as crises of 
everyday living. One aspect means growing 
weakness for the capitalist world system in 
relation to emergent socialism, the other 
growing economic and political power for the 
countries which have broken away from 
capitalism. The general crisis began during 
the First World War and developed as the 
aftermath of Russia quitting the capitalist sys- 
tem. The first stage in capitalism’s general 
crisis coincided with the inter-war years, 
1917-1939. The second stage of the crisis 
opened with World War II and the subse- 
quent revolt against the capitalist system of 
the People’s Democracies in Europe and 
Asia. The third (present) stage of tHe crisis 
began in the late 1950s and has featured the 
Cuban revolution and the Vietnamese 
people s victory over U.S. aggression. 
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Against this background we can under- 
stand the crisis of the imperialist colonial sys- 
tem which appeared during the imperialist 
World War of 1914-1919, only to grow in 
scope and profundity thereafter, stimulated 
by the 1917 October Socialist Revolution. It 
is punctuated by terrible aggravation of the 
contradictions between the imperialist pow'- 
ers on one side, and the colonies, semi- 
colonies and dependent countries on 'the 
other. A series of violent turning points, and 
critical collapses of one empire after the 
other, the crisis of the colonial system is man- 
ifested in the growth of the national libera- 
tion struggle of the oppressed peoples, cul- 
minating in independence, and in post- 
independence struggles against imperialism. 
The crisis of the colonial system is further 
caused by the development of industry and 
native capitalism in the colonies, a process 
w'hich worsens the capitalist world’s market- 
ing problems and leads to the rise of an in- 
dustrial proletariat in the colonies. 

It w'as during the second stage of the gen- 
eral crisis of capitalism that the crisis of the 
colonial system reached its exploding point. 
World War II exposed the cancer of colo- 
nialism, it subjected the enslaved peoples to 
sore trials, yet by the same token destroyed 
the myth that the colonial masters were al- 
mighty. As the national liberation struggle 
revived and swolled in intensity after 1945, 
the colonial system disintegrated. 

Lenin was the first to realize (August- 
September 1917) that, under imperialism, 
monopoly capitalism has a tendency to de- 
velop into state-monopoly capitalism and that 
this was bound to affect the mode of colonial 
exploitation. State-monopoly capitalism is 
imperialism’s ultimate phase. Despite un- 
even development, today this process has 
gone so far that the bourgeois machinery of 
government is subordinate to the 
monopolies, and, as a glance at Washington, 
D.C. will tell us, big corporations merge 
with the state. The only article of faith wor- 
shipped by the state-monopoly capitalists is 
the extraction of the maximum super-profits. 
Though it deepens the main contradictions of 
the capitalist system, state-monopoly 
capitalists pursue their aim with an obstinacy 
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worthy of the damned. Exploitation of work- 
ing people intensifies in all advanced 
capitalist countries. 

What remains of the imperialist colonial 
system is transformed into an integral 
economic system consisting of a center — the 
imperialist powers— and a periphery— a belt 
of super-exploited underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Territorial division of the non-socialist 
world between the imperialist powers and 
the struggle to redivide it now largely take 
the form of neo-colonialism. Basically neo- 
colonialism is a system of state-monopoly 
measures aiming at maintaining the 
economic positions and restoring the political 
privileges of imperialism in new' forms in 
former colonies. Forcible suppression of na- 
tional liberation movements has become a 
fundamental imperialist doctrine. The Mus- 
sadiq government of Iran was overthrown for 
daring to clash with the international oil car- 
tel, and the Arbenz government in 
Guatemala for facing up to the United Fruit 
monopoly. Israeli militarists were unleashed 
against progressive Arab regimes. Patrice 
Lumumba, the father of independent Zaire, 
was murdered, and Santo Domingo invaded 
by U.S. marines. Chile’s President Salvador 
Allende was brutally assassinated for having 
exercised sovereignty against the profits of 
ITT, Anaconda and Kennecott. Protracted 
colonial wars rage everywhere. 

Such is the history of the emergence and 
the content of the imperialist colonial sys- 
tem. 

Let us seek to strengthen our theoretical 
grasp cf the success of the national liberation 
movement. 

Following the defeat of fascist imperialism 2 
m World War II, the struggle against im- 
perialist colonialism proceeded in a new, 
favourable world-political environment. 
Consolidation of the socialist world system 
and the strengthening of the world’s demo- 
cratic forces promo^d the national libera- 
tion movement globally. The expansion of , 
socialism beyond the confines of a single ’ 
country and the formation of a socialist world 1 
commonwealth radically altered the correla- > 


tion of class forces in the international arena. 
A situation was created propitious to the col- 
lapse of the imperialist colonial system. 
Thanks to the moral, political and material 
solidarity of the socialist states, the national 
liberation movement succeeded in holding 
its own and turning back the united 
counter-onslaught of the imperialist powers 
and international monopolies described 
above. As the bond between the national lib- 
eration movement and the struggle for 
socialism tightened, the progressive ele- 
ments of the post-war world proved decisive 
for the disintegration of the colonial system 
in its traditional form. Imperialism was 
thrown on the defensive historically. 

Hence no matter how limited and imper- 
fect, political independence creates better 
conditions for colonized peoples to develop 
the class struggle and strengthen the anti- 
imperialist alliance. Merely for this reason, 
political sovereignty should never be under- 
estimated; it is essential for the progress of 
Third World countries. Meanwhile factors 
like the rise of multinational corporations and 
the internationalization of production under 
the sponsorship of state-monopolies have ac- 
celerated the breakup of one of the colonial 
system s traditional features — “closed re- 
serves, i.e. colonial territories protected by 
the flag of one specific imperialist power and 
reserved exclusively for its financial oligarchy 
to exploit. 

Thus we see that it is the national libera- 
tion movement which draws the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the world’s population 
—oppressed by the financial oligarchy of a 
few large capitalist powers— into the historic 
struggle against imperialism. Without it, this 
majority, the third stream in the world re- 
volutionary process, 3 would stand apart from 
the international class struggle. 


V¥e have now laid the groundwork for an 
examination of present-day colonial 
economics and exploitation of the “Third 
World.” Our next step will be to understand 
how the basic economic law of capitalism 
works under imperialism, and how monopoly 
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superprofits are extracted from imperialism’s 
“Third World” periphery. 

Monopoly superprofits include, in addition 
to average capitalist profit, a surplus profit 
which monopoly extracts in one or the other 
sphere of production or exchange because of 
its dominant position. A monopoly is a corpo- 
ration or other business enterprise whose 
concentration of capital and production is 
large enough to enable it to make regular 
superprofits. The big corporations like Ford 
Motor Company, General Electric, United 
States Steel, Morgan Guaranty Trust, Exxon, 
etc., whose names are household words for 
us, are all monopolies. Now, although the 
main component of monopoly superprofits is 
the extra surplus value 4 obtained at 
monopoly enterprises in the metropolis as a 
result of their higher rate of exploitation of 
workers, compared with non-monopoly en- 
terprises (i.e. small- and medium-scale 
capitalist businesses), a lot of monopoly 
superprofit is extracted from the sale of 
commodities. Commodities owned by 
monopolies are, as a rule, not sold for their 
prices of production (cost price plus average 
profit), but rather for higher monopoly 
prices. The monopoly price is equal to the 
cost price plus high monopoly profit. 
Monopoly price lies above production price, 
and, as a rule, exceeds the value of the com- 
modity. This is an essential phenomenon 
which determines the necessary, natural de- 
velopment of monopoly capitalist reproduc- 
tion. Under imperialism, this derivative law 
of monopoly superprofit functions as a form 
and development of capitalisms basic 
economic law — the law of surplus value. 

How does this affect the “Third World”? It 
affects it in the most brutal and physical 
manner becuase huge monopoly superprofits 
are obtained by appropriating much of the 
value created by the labour of “Third World” 
people. In colonial and neo-colonial coun- 
tries the lion’s share of the surplus value 
(along with part of the nece^arv product) 
produced by the agonizing, compulsory 
labour of hundreds of millions is seized by 
foreign monopolies, while most of the re- 
mainder is consumed unproductive!)’ by na- 
tive ruling classes. In fact, the advanced 


capitalist states achieved a large part of their 
high development of productive forces and 
their comparatively high standard of living 
through looting the economically backward 
countries. Proof that the “Third World” of- 
fers U.S. monopoly capitalists fabulous op- 
portunities for profitable investment is the 
fact that the average profitability on direct 
investments of U.S. companies was 7.7 per- 
cent higher in the “Third World” from 1960 
to 1970, than in developed capitalist 
countries. 5 

Governed by free competition, the export 
of commodities was typical for pre-monopoly 
capitalism. Imperialism shifts the emphasis 
to the export of capital. Capital is exported 
for one reason only — to bring monopoly 
superprofits back home to the capitalists. 
Capital is exported in two forms. In one var- 
iant, loans are granted to foreign govern- 
ments, provincial authorities, municipalities, 
and banks. In the other, the capital shipped 
abroad establishes industrial, commercial 
and banking enterprises in foreign countries 
(direct investments), or it purchases conces- 
sions and constructs infrastructures like rail- 
ways, port installations, airports and roads, 
or, in backward countries, it buys up 
already-existing enterprises at ridiculously 
low prices. 

While most of the capital now exported 
from the U.S. goes to advanced capitalist 
countries (e.g. Canada, the Common Mar- 
ket), a lot still finds its way to backward, 
“Third World” countries where little capital 
is available, where wages are abominably 
low, raw materials cheap, and the price of 
land comparatively low. Kenya, Zaire, South 
Africa, and the West Indies, for example, fit 
this bill. There rivers of gold are sweated 
from the backs of superexploited workers and 
peasants. In 1964 the United States officially 
repatriated $4,900,000,000 in profits from di- 
rect investments in the “Third World”; in 
1966 it brought home $5,800,000,000, and 
in 1971 $8,820,000,000.® Profits exported 
from Africa have almost trebled in recent 
years. In 1970 alone, profit on foreign in- 
vestments transferred abroad from 19 African 
states exceeded one billion dollars. During 
1970-1971, the Ivory Coast paid the im- 
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perialisis $36,000,000 in profits, Zambia 
$38,000,000, Ghana $42,000,000. Nigeria 
$156,000,000, while $346,000,000 were 
sucked from black workers in the apartheid 
Republic of South Africa. 7 As of 1974, 
“Nigeria holds first place for the influx of pri- 
vate investments (about $100 million); next 
come Morocco and Kenya, both at about the 
same level/ 8 

The export of capital continues to be 
closely connected with the export of com- 
modities. Once a country has fallen into their 
debt, the imperialists who export capital usu- 
ally force their manufactured commodities on 
the debtor country at very disadvantageous 
rates for the debtor. The many puppet states 
who receive U.S. military “aid” are required 
by the Pentagon to purchase their military 
hardware exclusively from American arms 
manufacturers. In this way, tax monies de- 
ducted from the wages of U.S. workers, and 
delivered to such traitors as General Nguyen 
Van Thieu, end up in the pockets of Ameri- 
can big businessmen. Directly invested capi- 
tal also enables foreign monopolies to seize 
markets and sources of raw materials in 
backward countries. Thus while quickening 
the development of capitalism in the “Third 
World,” the export of capital results in its 
allround subjugation and pillage by foreign 
monopolies. The export of capital provides 
the material basis for the division of the non- 
socialist world into a tight ring of profiteering 
imperialists and a large majority of peripheral 
debtor countries. 

Clearly, “Third World” countries are sub- 
ordinates in the international capitalist divi- 
sion of labour dominated by the monopolies. 
Here it is useful to distinguish between ordi- 
nary foreign monopolies which exploit the 
underdeveloped periphery and the giant 
multinational corporations which already 
control one-sixth of the aggregate gross na- 
tional product of al^the capitalist countries, 
and which have turned neo-colonialism into a 
nightmare for the peoples of the “Third 
World.” They are now the most typical rep- 
resentatives of imperialism in the neo- 
colonial era. A United Nations study of these 
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new imperialist octopuses showed that the 
volume of direct foreign capital investment 
by U.S. multinational corporations in 1971 
alone amounted to $4,800,000,000, while 
they repatriated about $9,000,000,000 in di- 
vidends, interest, and payments for manager- 
ial services, licences and patents. 9 The an- 
nual turnover of ten of the biggest multina- 
tional corporations exceeds the national in- 
come of tw'O-thirds of the member countries 
of the United Nations. Not only do they con- 
trol more than half of the world trade in raw 
materials, multinationals are also the main- 
stay of colonialist and racist regimes. Before 
the recent democratic revolution in Portugal, 
they lavished handouts to the fascist Por- 
tuguese military administrations in Guinea- 
Bissau, Mozambique and Angola. Lately 
three Austrian, West German and Swiss mul- 
tinationals have undertaken to build an iron 
and steel works in Rhodesia to bolster its tot- 
tering white minority regime. 

There are two kinds of multinational 
corporations — those controlled jointly by the 
financial oligarchies of different countries 
(e.g. an enterprise in which, say, U.S., 
British and West German capitalists all share 
the pie), and those which operate “transna- 
tionally” in various countries around the 
world (e.g. General Motors, IBM, 
Unilever). 10 Today about a third of multina- 
tional subsidiaries and investments are lo- 
cated in the neo-colonial world. The sales of 
the major multinational corporations exceed 
the gross national product of any African 
country, and only India, Brazil, Mexico and 
Argentina in all of the “Third World” have a 
greater economic potential than the General 
Motors Corporation. The multinationals have 
a steel grip on the international marketing, 
transport and insurance network that “Third 
World” countries, dependent on foreign 
trade, must use in order to survive. The 
forced economic specialization imposed on 
individual countries and whole regions keeps 
wages low and enables the multinationals to 
draw ever larger batches of raw materials and 
foodstuffs from the periphery. 

Multinational corporations preserve the 
colonial link by concentrating investments 
most in the extractive industry, plantations, 
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the services sector, as well as the preliminary 
processing of farm products for the markets. 
This is what makes "Third World” economies 
so one-sided or monocultural. Imperialism 
transforms them into raw material and 
agrarian appendages of the metropolises. 
Many dependent countries specialize in the 
production and exportation of just one or two 
products. Thus following World War II, cof- 
fee and cotton were more than 60 percent of 
Zambian exports, while 80 percent of 
Ghana s exports was cocoa beans. Today 
more than a third of Senegal’s exports are 
peanuts and peanut oil, more than half of the 
exports of the Ivory Coast are coffee and 
cocoa, and nearly a third of Malawi’s exports 
are tea and tobacco. 

Monoculture teaches the colonial farm 
worker only a limited number of routine 
skills difficult to apply to other sectors of the 
economy, and it subjects the country as a 
whole to the arbitrary will of the multina- 
tional corporations who do the wholesale 
buying. “The result is that it is not the multi- 
national corporation’s enterprises that are in- 
tegrated into the national economy of the 
‘host’ countries but rather the ‘enclave’ sec- 
tors of this economy are ‘integrated’ into the 
international production of the multinational 
corporations. ” n 

Under capitalism nothing develops evenly, 
neither the economy nor political activity. 
The competition and anarchy of production 
which are inherent in capitalism endow ‘‘high 
growth-rate sectors ’ of the economy and cer- 
tain lines of production with a fast tempo of 
development, while other lines and branches 
take a slow tempo, or even decline. The sci- 
entific and technological revolution enables 
individual capitalist countries and whole re- 
gions to play catch up, to leapfrog one 
another in stages of development and in the 
accumulation of capital. In the age of im- 
perialism, this objective law df the uneven 
development of capitalist countries is a main 
cause for the export of capital, and thus one 
of the main forces conditioning the exploitat- 
ion of the "Third World. ’’ Since capital is ac- 
cumulated at different rates in different 


countries, a relative "surplus” of free money 
begins to form in one country, say, the Un- 
ited States, faster than in rivaling countries, 
when the domestic market for a particular 
line has been saturated. Thirsting for profits, 
this "surplus” capital begins to look beyond 
its borders for investments with worthwhile 
returns. Evidently, different rates' of profit 
cause uneven accumulation. Capital has a 
tendency towards partial non-reproduction 
in a market where the effective demand has 
already been satisfied, a tendency to lose its 
value (devaluation or devalorization), and 
this often happens, especially in the USA. 

The appearance and export of “surplus” 
capital have profound negative consequences 
for the movement of productive forces, espe- 
cially in the capital-importing countries. In 
social formations where the capitalist mode of 
production has made only superficial pene- 
tration (i.e. the "Third World’), where the 
spontaneous spread of capitalist relations was 
hindered by colonialism, and by outright de- 
struction, the distortion of the human and 
material forces of production is monstrous. 
The U.S. financial oligarchy in particular, 
commanding huge sums of “surplus” invest- 
ment capital, hurls the effects of the overall 
tendency of the average rate of profit to 
decline — the result of capital’s tendency to 
lose value — off on the weaker nations subor- 
dinated to it by the whole network of depen- 
dency and “participation” woven by the ex- 
port of capital. The most common form of 
imperialist pillage today is the direct 
exploitation of "Third World” workers made 
possible by foreign monopoly ownership of 
productive, commercial, financial, transport 
or other enterprises in capital-importing de- 
pendencies. 

The capacity of the capitalist market is 
largely determined by the purchasing 
power of the two basic classes — the 
capitalists and the hired workers. In the less 
developed countries the part of the surplus 
value used by the foreign monopoly 
bourgeoisie does not add to the purchasing 
power on the national market. It goes to the 
metropolitan countries, where it is used to 
purchase commodities for the use of the 
monopolists and top executives. National 
capitalists also mainly bay means of produc- 
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tion abroad and the surplus value they use 
for personal consumption is often spent on 
foreign goods. 12 

Under-employment rules local labour 
markets in the “Third World,” so labour- 
power is dirt cheap. The lack of jobs, com- 
bined with the surplus of hands created by 
agrarian over-population, ’ exposes the 
working masses to a tremendous rate of ex- 
ploitation which, in turn, guarantees the high 
yield on capital invested in the neo-colonial 
world. Throughout the “Third World,” par- 
ticularly in sub-Saharan or Tropical Africa, 
the labour movement is rudimentary, trade 
unions just beginning. Super-exploitation is 
so rampant it results frequently in the physi- 
cal deterioration and even destruction of 
labour-power — blacks are entombed in 
South Africa’s mines every day. What is 
more, millions of Third World” workers are 
imported from their native lands into the 
metropolises where they must perform heavy 
manual labour for starvation wages. U.S. 
monopolies import and deport Haitians, 
Mexicans and Puerto Ricans like cattle. 
Hundreds of thousands of expatriate West 
Indians and Southern Asians work for pit- 
tances in England. France draws a large 
proportion of its temporary immigrant” 
workers from a “20th century slave trade” in 
Africans arranged by the puppet rulers of 
Senegal and the Ivory Coast who seek to re- 
lieve high domestic unemployment by ex- 
porting their people to the European 
capitalists. 

Once they have set up in dependent coun- 
tries, multinational corporations infiltrate the 
local markets so as to entrap the small pro- 
ducers in the towns and villages. They weave 
a network of relations with the local small and 
medium native capitalists, smothering the 
latter in a system of contracts. Partnerships, 
integrated banking and financial pressure are 
used to subvert and control “Third World” 
economies. There are all sorts of indirect 
forms of monopoly exploitation and domina- 
tion into the boot— risky, parasitical methods 
of subsidiary accumulation: usury, specula- 
tion, . middlemen rake-offs, and so forth. 
Petty though they may seem, these proce- 


dures are necessary to squeeze out and 
realize every possible ounce of monopoly 
profit. Indirect exploitation puts brakes on 
productive accumulation — meaning that it 
prevents sorelv-needed investment of money 
in the expansion and modernization of “Third 
World” production. 

T 

A he THIRD, current stage of the general 
crisis of capitalism which features an increas- 
ingly uneven development of the world 
capitalist economy, and a worsening of all its 
internal contradictions, is about as old as the 
collapse of the colonial system. Its general 
effects are being felt presently in the under- 
developed countries which are following the 
path of capitalist development, and thus still 
suffering the pressure of imperialism. Only 
in the Third World, capitalist crisis fea- 
tures appear in their most primitive forms, as 
caricatures of the original contradictions. 
Since it makes a travesty on and grotesquely 
exaggerates exploitive conditions in under- 
developed countries, direct foreign invest- 
ment runs too great a risk of devaluation or 
confiscation. So, rather than increase produc- 
tive investment, imperialist financiers seek 
first to get control of local agencies of capital 
accumulation. In this way, they are able to 
operate businesses in dependent countries 
with funds sucked from the dependent peo- 
ple themselves. To accomplish this, the im- 
perialists work through the financial net- 
works described above, and through alliances 
with local neo-colonialist regimes. Interna- 
tional finance capital has come to rely a great 
deal on government financing and state in- 
tervention to extract monopoly superprofit. 

To meet the needs of monopoly “business 
operations (i.e. exploitation), roads, water- 
ways, ports and other means of transport are 
laid out in Third World” countries. Energy 
sources are readied. This “infrastructure” is 
funded, partially or totally, by the govern- 
ment. The monopolies make the “granting” 
of private capital investments dependent on 
the construction of infrastructures rigorously 
adapted to the extraction of monopoly super- 
profits. They are not the least bit interested 
in facilities which meet the needs of the 
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country’s economic independence. They will 
insist, for instance, that railway lines run 
straight from the site of mines in the interior 
to port facilities designed to handle export 
freighters. The whole operation requires that 
the local neo-colonialist government raise the 
funds to construct these facilities from its 
own downtrodden people. While there are 
cases where foreign monopolies lay out in- 
frastructures with monies provided by their 
own imperialist governments, most times the 
peripheral states themselves are forced to 
collect the funds by taxing their own people. 

The rate of surplus value, expressing the 
degree of exploitation of the wage worker by 
the capitalist, is extremely high in the “Third 
World.” It has been shown that this is mainly 
because labour power is cheap and the 
working-day lengthy. Imperialists keep it 
this way by combining capitalist (i.e. purely 
economic) exploitation with pre-capitalist 
coercion (i.e. non-economic, physical con- 
straint). When the imperialists invaded and 
took over pre-capitalist Asia and Africa late in 
the 19th century, they found common peo- 
ples who were variously subjected by local 
ruling classes to slavery, labour-rent, rent- 
in-kind, and tributary peasant communes. In 
some countries the colonialists retained the 
medieval corvee (forced labour) along with 
the payment of debts by manual 
labour — landless peasants were required to 
pay for leases and repay debts by working 
several days a week for the landowner. In 
Mozambique the Portuguese rounded up 
young Africans for compulsory gang labour 
on the roads or in the mines. Mercenary tri- 
bal chiefs helped ship contract-labour gangs 
to the South African mines. Grinding poverty 
forced peasants to become dependent on 
loansharks; there are records of peasants sell- 
ing members of the family into slavery to pay 
debts. The imperialists made wide use of 
parasitical subleases in which, between the 
landowner and the poor peasant cultivating 
the soil, there stands a middleman who rakes 
off a large part of the harvest. Retention or 
these precapitalist ionns of exploitation 
helped create the tremendous agrarian over- 
population which prevails in neo-colonies. 


Nowhere is the situation worse than in Af- 
rica. Imperialist monopolies appropriate 
about 45 percent of the gross social product 
of independent African countries. Foreign 
capital still dominates much of Tropical 
Africa’s trade, industry, construction and 
services. In 1968, national-democratic prog- 
ress having been reversed by the reactionary 
coup which toppled Nkrumah, foreign capital 
owned 46 percent of the “value added ” 13 in 
Ghanaian manufacturing. Mixed companies 
jointly owned by imperialist monopolies and 
the Ghanaian state contributed 30 percent of 
the new value, leaving a meagre 24 percent 
of the value added for industries belonging to 
Ghana’s national bourgeoisie. 14 Through its 
control of the market and its government 
connections, foreign monopoly capital is re- 
ducing peasants, urban and rural craftsmen, 
and other reputedly independent African 
small producers to the status of semi-wage 
earners. It is a ruthless leveller endlessly 
churning out poverty-stricken semi- 
proletarians who spend most of their time 
unemployed. Monopoly domination permits 
little more than the bare reproduction of the 
labour-power of these Africans. 

An axiom of capitalism’s general crisis is 
that the imperialist bourgoisie can no longer 
rule in the same old way. Assailed by all 
three currents of the world revolutionary 
process, imperialism must trim its sails, tack 
and manoeuver in the winds of change. So 
the structure of the commodity exchange be- 
tween the imperialist metropolises and the 
“Third World” is beginning to take on a new 
aspect. The tasks assigned to the “Third 
World” in the capitalist world economy are as 
onerous as ever, only the emphasis is shifting 
in the commodity exchange polarity of “Third 
World” raw materials — imperialist manufac- 
tured goods to a new specialization exchang- 
ing the so-called “science-intensive” output 
from the advanced capitalist countries for the 
“labour-intensive” commodities of the un- 
derdeveloped world. 

Actually there is little that is new in this 
relationship, for “science-intensive’ are 
merely code words for managerial know- 
how, patents and goods produced with the 
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advanced technology of capital with a high 
organic composition 15 and labour with high 
productivity. Labour-intensive’ denotes 
old-fashioned colonial commodities produced 
by super-exploited, low-productive colonial 
labour. That imperialism has switched in cer- 
tain select neo-colonies (fe.g. Republic of 
South Africa, Brazil, South Korea) from pre- 
serving economic backwardness to rearing a 
big native bourgeoisie is the other new 
wrinkle. This class of native capitalists is tail- 
ored to keep their countries within the world 
capitalist economy and link “Third World” 
capital with the multinational corporations. 
In this version, “modernization” of the 
Third World means capitalist assimilation. 

Ol course, neo-colonies and dependent 
countries continue in the old fashion to de- 
liver the monopolies raw materials at rock- 
oottom prices. For example, gold, copper, 
lead, zinc, molybdenum, platinum and other 
rare strategic ores are obtainable in the Re- 
public of South Africa from black labour 
power paid no more than one-twentieth 
(1/20) of white mining labour. 16 Monopoly of 
the source of a new raw material gives a mul- 
tinational giant a decisive advantage in the 
competitive struggle. Cheap raw materials 
enable industrial monopolies to dictate 
monopoly prices to the world market. For 
many years the imperialists used the de- 
velopment of synthetic materials and in- 
creased farm produce in the advanced 
capitalist countries to pressure the former 
colonies into selling their output at a low 
price. Bad weather three years ago and re- 
sulting crop disasters altered the picture 
somewhat. Raw material prices have always 
been particularly sensitive to changes in the 
business cycle, as a rule declining markedly 
as the outlook worsens and soaring when it 
improves — down during “recessions,” up 
during booms. As for foodstuffs, demand 
here is only' marginally dependent on change 
in the capitalist economic outlook, and fluc- 
tuations in the size of the crop are usually the 
most crucial factor, especially for the “Third 
World’s” hungry millions. In 1972, the prices 
of many ioodstuffs and basic cereals, particu- 
larly wheat, climbed as a result of lower pro- 
duction of the leading grain crops and wid- 


ened demand on the world market. The 
Third W orld s food bill rose. 

The imperialists also grow' richer at the ex- 
pense of the small raw' materials producers of 
the countries which have thrown off the co- 
lonial yoke. Since the imperialists are the 
sole buyers of their products, “Third World” 
producers must accept the price they are of- 
fered or none at all. The importance of col- 
onies as market outlets grow's during the age 
of imperialism. Internationalization of pro- 
duction and exchange combined with the ag- 
gravation of the domestic market problem 
prompted the monopolies to seize foreign 
markets. Before independence the im- 
perialists employed Fixed tariffs to cordon 
their colonial markets off from foreign com- 
petition. This enabled the monopolies to 
dump commodities in the colonies for in- 
sanely high prices, and also get rid of inferior 
wares unsaleable in any' other market. 


J- he latest wrinkles in monopolistic price 
formation are much more subtle. The prime 
consideration is to avoid customs regulations 
and the prices for export and import goods 
officially fixed at the national borders by 
newly independent governments. The First 
step is to Duy up existing facilities, or go into 
partnership with some local firm, in this way 
enabling a multinational subsidiary to get it- 
self recognized legally as a locally-registered 
naturalized company'. Lever Bros, man- 
ufactures soap, margarine, plastic products 
and detergents in Nigeria. Phillips Oil is now 
a partner in joint companies in Kenya, 
Tanzania and Nigeria. In West Africa, some 
of these naturalized subsidiaries are actu- 
ally headed bv Western diplomats! Once 
within the borders, the monopoly buys up 
goods for export from dispersed and unor- 
ganized sellers at lower prices than those of 
the w'orld market, and sells imported com- 
modities at higher prices to the poor, disuni- 
ted and ill-informed customers. Not only are 
high monopoly prices based on the fact of 
control over the local economy, but also fre- 
quently on the prestige of foreign trademarks 
boosted by advertising. Oftentimes “Third 
World manufactures of better quality but 
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lesser reputation are neglected by local con- 
sumers. 

Any. landowner whose property is the site 
for the extraction of mineral resources col- 
lects absolute ground rent, irrespective of 
the quality of the deposits and their location. 
Now the monopolies sell oil and gas lor a 
price determined by the most unfavourable 
conditions of production. Thus oil pumped 
under the extremely favourable conditions 
which obtain in the Middle East (rich de- 
posits plus cheap labour power) is sold by the 
monopolies on the world market at the same 
price as the oil pumped under worse condi- 
tions in the United States (where both wages 
and other costs of production- of a barrel of oil 
are much higher). Obviously the profit from 
the sale of Middle Eastern oil is much higher 
than from the sale of U.S. -pumped oil. This 
difference in profit forms a differential rent 
which is appropriated by the controllers of 
Middle Eastern oil. As yet, this enormous 
differential is still largely appropriated by 
U.S. and British oil magnates, with only a 
minor part accruing to Middle Eastern gov- 
ernments as concession payments. 

According to Algerian President Houari 
Boumedienne, between 1965 and 1970, mul- 
tinational monopolies withdrew 25 billion 
dollars in profits from the “Third World.’ 
The “Third World” foreign debt is steadily 
growing and is now estimated at 80 billion 
dollars. It owes seven billion dollars just in 
interest. Multinational oil delivery specula- 
tion cost developing countries more than 800 
million dollars in 1973/74 alone. 

(Part 2 of this essay will be published in the 
May 1975 issue of The Black Scholar.) 


FOOTNOTES 

1. Primitive-communal, slave-owning, feudal, 
small-scale commodity, and transitional and 
intermediate forms of these social formations, 
prevailed in Asia, Africa and Latin America at 
the time of the conquest, ^he productive 
forces in any society are the means of produc- 


tion and people equipped with production 
experience and work habits. The main pro- 
ductive force are the direct producers who 
constantly improve the instruments of labour 
and raise the productivity of labour. Nor- 
mally, the productive forces undergo con- 
stant development, first of all the instruments 
of labour. The motor of history in class society 
is the antagonism which arises between peo- 
ple in the process of social production, ex- 
change, ana distribution of material wealth. 

2. Fascist imperialism represents the-overt ter- 
rorist dictatorship of the most reactionary, ra- 
cist fraction of the financial oligarchy. Its 
most inhuman expression in the past was 
Hitlerite Germany. The establishment of a 
racist fascist dictatorship in the United States 
is the real danger right now. 

3. The socialist world system is the first stream 
in the world revolutionary process, the strug- 
gle of the proletariat in the advanced 
capitalist countries, the second. 

4. Rooted in surplus labour, that is, the unpaid 
labour of hired workers, surplus value 
expresses the relations between the capitalist 
class and the working class, relations of the 
exploitation of hired labour by capital. The 
extraction of surplus value is the basic law of 
capitalist production. Profit is a changed form 
of surplus value. 

5. CIC Brief, An Examination of the Multina- 
tional Corporations, p. 36. 

6. International Monetary Fund, Balance of 
Payments Yearbook, 1970 and 1971. 

7. Ibid. 

8. L. Alexandrovskaya, “Africa: Some Tenden- 
cies in Economic Development,” in 
International Affairs, No. 7, 1974, p. 66. 

9. See United Nations Secretariat, Multinational 
Corporations in World Development, New 
York, 1973. 

10. See I Ivanov, “International Corporations 
and the Third World,” in International 
Affairs, No. 8, August 1974, pp. 31-42. 

11. Ibid., p. 35. 

12. M. Ryndina and G. Chernikov, eds.. The 
Political Economy of Capitalism, Moscow 
1974, pp. 272-273. 

13. “Value added” refers to the new value created 
by workers in the course of a year, i.e. to v f 
s (the value of the workers’ wages + surplus 
value). 

14. See Economic Bulletin of Ghana, Accra, No. 
3, 1971, p. 21. 

15. The organic composition of capital is the rela- 
tionship between constant capital (production 
instruments, raw materials, fuel, etc.) and the 
w r age fund (variable capital) determined by 
the ration of constant capital to living labour 
in the production process. 

16. In the gold mines, a white miner takes home 
an average 327 rand a month, but his African 
counterpart pockets only 16 rand (in 1972). 
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can victims of the siege at Wounded Knee, the eleven defendants in the Republic of 
New Africa case, Ruchell Magee, the Farmworkers, the Puerto Rican Nationalists, 
t ie San Quentin Six and countless others. For a man of twentv-eight years, he has 
built a long record of outstanding contributions to progressive causes in this country. 

I first met Rev. Chavis several months after my own acquittal. It was only days 
after he had been released on bail from the state prison in Raleigh, pending the 
Appeal of a recent conviction. He had come up to New York to join us in a conference 
designed to unite the efforts of many groups who were demanding justice for various 
political prisoners in the New York area. Ben’s intense presentation before the 
assembly revealed to all of us a compassionate and selfless human being.. It was as if 
is deep concern for all the imprisoned men and women we were discussing 
rendered him oblivious to the dangers he himself was facing. 


■Already convicted on charges of conspiracy and arson, Ben has spent many months 
behind bars— both awaiting trial and serving the thirtv-four-vear sentence he had 
received. Enough unlitigated charges remained for the state to threaten him with the 
absurd prospect of a prison term of more than two hundred years. 

The thirty-four-year sentence had come at the conclusion of a September, 1972 
trial involving him and nine others— eight young black men and a white woman 
community worker. He, and later all the others, were released after the United 
Church of Christ posted their bond. It amounted to an exhorbitant $500,000. 

Two years after their conviction, the appeal was heard by the North Carolina 
courts. On December 18, 1974, despite the well-documented and brilliantly pre- 
sented argument that there had been blatant miscarriages of justice, the North 
Carolina Court of Appeals refused to grant them a new trial. 

In June, 1975, the North Carolina Supreme Court will review the case. Many of us 
who know Rev. Chavis and the Wilmington Ten are afraid that, barring a people’s 
intervention, they may all be reimprisoned. And we are truly frightened that an 
attempt may then be made on Brother Chavis’ life. 


In 1971, Rev. Chavis was a field organizer, based in the Raleigh-Durham area, for 
the United Church of Christ Commission on Racial Justice. Around the beginning of 
February’, he received a call from the white minister of a black Congregational 
Church in Wilmington, North Carolina. His assistance was needed, Rev. Templeton 
said, in resolving the explosive situation which had brewed around a recently de- 
segregated high school in that city. 

Using Gregory Congregational Church as their meeting place, black students from 
New Hanover High School had decided to communicate their grievances to the 
Board of Education. They were disturbed about the suspension without cause of 
black students; the bias of the principal who, they felt, ignored the black students’ 
side whenever there were black-white conflicts; and the failure to investigate an 
incident during which a young black woman was injured. 

Moreover, the students decided to make several requests, including the recogni- 
tion of Martin Luther King’s contributions by declaring his birthday a day of mourn- 
ing; and the establishment of a Black Studies Program at their high school. 

Consistent with their previous conduct, the Board of Education all but ignored the 
students’ grievances. So, on January 28, the students issued a call from the church for 
a boycott of the schools. 
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TPhis gesture provoked violent responses from white vigilante organizations, with 
the local chapter of the Ku Klux Klan in the forefront. Fires were set in the black 
community. Roving bands of whites wielding automatic weapons shot indiscrimi- 
nately into the homes of black people. 

It was at this juncture that Rev. Templeton, together with black community lead- 
ers, appealed to Ben Chavis for assistance. Shortly after Brother Chavis’ arrival in 
Wilmington, he led an entirely peaceful march, fifteen hundred strong, on the Board 
of Education. Together with the demands relating to the school, the marchers called 
for an end to the vigilante attacks and asked the mayor to declare a curfew. 

Immediately following the march, the racists’ threats began to focus on Gregory 
Church, which the students still maintained as their headquarters. Vigilantes began 
to fire on the church. The police did nothing to prevent the attacks. 

Since the Mayor of Wilmington refused to declare a curfew and the police made it 
abundantly clear they were not going to protect the black students, the sisters and 
brothers inside the church democratically decided to defend Gregory Congregational 
themselves. The Board of Trustees of the church voted two to one to support the 
students. 

The night following these decisions, several fires were set in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the church. When several brothers attempted to extinguish them, police 
fired oa. them. Stevenson G. Mitchell, 18, was shot dead. The police chiefs only 
comment on the killing was that it was “justifiable.” 

The next morning — February 7 — a white man drove his red pickup through the 
barrier erected by the students. He began to approach the church. Shots rang out. 
The church was under fire. The students shot back. The white man fell. 

While the killing of Steve Mitchell by police had evoked little more than a passing 
response, the death of the white man became the occasion for a huge mobilization of 
national guardsmen. But by the time the guardsmen tried to clear out the church, all 
the students had already left. 

A month after the vigilante siege of the church, John M. Walker, a district judge in 
Wilmington, remarked from his bench: “Maybe we should have brought Lieutenant 
Calley to go in and clean up the place.” If he had been Chief of Police, he said, “I’d 
have led my men over there and I’d have cleaned out that church.” Wilmington 
Morning Star News, March 15, 1971) 

Seven white people were charged with “going around armed to terrorize the 
population.” When all of them received suspended sentences, the R.O.W.P. (a 
paramilitary organization called Rights of White People), immediately stepped up 
their activity in »the Wilmington area. 

Amid bomb and murder threats, Rev. Templeton and his wife were forced to leave 
town. 

It was not until a year later — in March, 1972 — that a Grand Jury returned indict- 
ments against Rev. Chavis and the nine others. They were charged with arson, 
conspiracy to assault emergency personnel and criminal responsibility for the dam- 
ages resulting from the vigilante attack on them. 

These and most of the other indictments against Ben Chavis, Jim Grant and other 
participants in North Carolina’s progressive movements were returned within a 
period of four months (frodf December to March, 1972) — despite the fact that some 
of the alleged incident dated back to 1968. This fact alone would seem to point to a 
pattern of conspiracy. It appears as if there has been a conscious effort to rid North 
Carolina of Ben Chavis and Jim Grant by any possible means. 
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The first trial of the Wilmington Ten was scheduled for June, 1972. The jury was 
selected. It consisted of ten black people and two whites. On the opening day of the 
trial, the prosecutor suddenly and mysteriously developed a stomach pain, which 
prompted the judge to declare a mistrial. 

In September, when the jury selection took place once more, the prosecutor made 
certain that virtually all the black prospective jurors were disqualified. At the same 
time, the judge consistently refused to eliminate even those white people who were 
known to be members of the Ku Klux Klan. At the end of this vojr dire, the jury 
consisted of ten white people and two blacks. 

After the second longest trial in the history of North Carolina jurisprudence, the 
prosecutor made his closing statement, declaring the defendants to be “dangerous 
animals who should be put away for the rest of their lives.” All ten of them were 
found guilty. Ann Shephard, the white woman community worker, was sentenced to 
ten years; the eight black students received twenty-nine years apiece; Rev. Ben 
Chavis was sentenced to thirty-four years in prison. 

The North Carolina Court of Appeals has refused to grant the Wilmington Ten a 
new trial. Presently, the defense attorneys are preparing to take the case before the 
Supreme Court of that state. Those of us who are familiar with the systematic viola- 
tions of civil and human rights by the North Carolina courts — the most recont exam- 
ple of which is the Joanne Little case — are afraid that the appeal will once more be 
turned down. 


Xn so many instances already, Ben Chavis has been a target of North Carolina and 
federal courts alike. Others, such as Jim Grant, T.J. Reddy, Charles Parker, the 
Tuscarora Indians, Marie Hill and Joanne Little have also been victimized by the 
courts of this state. Moreover, North Carolina has sentenced more people to death 
than any other state and it can claim one of the worst prison systems in the country. 

The Watergate investigations and trials have already revealed the myriad ways in 
which justice has been obstructed and subverted by those who were sworn to protect 
the rights of all people. In light of these revelations, it should not be difficult to 
believe that Rev. Ben Chavis is being persecuted as a result of similar machinations. 

We have little hope that the courts will be willing to renounce their past repressive 
role and grant Brother Chavis the justice he deserves. But we do have hope that 
people in this country — people of all colors who are honest and concerned — can force 
the courts to cease their attacks on Ben Chavis. 

The National Alliance Against Racist and Political Repression, of which Rev. 
Chavis is a vice chairperson, is presently attempting to organize emergency commit- 
tees throughout the country to defend the Wilmington Ten. We are trying to bring 
pressure on North Carolina’s new Attorney General, Rufus Edmisten, who served as 
Senator Sam Ervin’s main aide in the Watergate hearings. Since he was so willing to 
unearth the corruption and crimes of government officials involved in the Watergate 
burglary, he should also be prepared to take similar action in order to break the 
conspiracy against Rev. Ben Chavis. 

ask you to write Atty. Gen. Edmisten in Raleigh, North Carolina, demanding 
that the persecution of Rev. Chavis and the Wilmington Ten be halted. We appeal to 
you to join local Wilmington Ten Defense Committees — and if there is none in your 
area, write the National Alliance Against Racist and Political Repression (150-Fifth 
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Avenue, Room 804, New York 10011) for information on how to initiate a committee. 

All of us must work diligently and vigorously as we. organize ourselves into a 
massive, united, people’s campaign. Only in this way can we hope to make justice for 
the Wilmington Ten a reality. 



SAVE THE WILMINGTON (N.C.) TEN 

End racist injustice and government conspiracy 

DEMONSTRATE SATURDAY, MAY 31,11 :00 A.M. IN 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Assemble at the Elipse (Constitution Ave. and 15th Street, N.W. March route; 
Elipse to Justice Department (Constitution and 9th) to Treasury Department 
(15th and New York Ave.) to Lafayette Park. 

For local march headquarters nearest you, write: National Alliance, 150 Fifth 
Ave., Room 804, New York^NY 10011. (212) 243-8555. 
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THE STRUGGLE OF BEN CHAVIS 
AND THE WILMINGTON 10 



by ANGELA Y. DAVIS 


O N December 3, 1971, convicted Watergate criminal Robert C. Mardian sent a 
confidential memo, as Assistant Attorney General to John Mitchell, to the U.S. 
Marshalls Service. “It is anticipated,” Mardian wrote, “that Walter David Washing- 
ton and Theodore Alfred Hood will be key witnesses in the trial of James Earl Grant, 
Jr. and Benjamin Franklin Chavis, known black militants, after evidence secured by 
the investigating agents has been presented to a Federal Grand Jury to be convened 
in the Eastern District of North Carolina the week of December 6, 1971. Subse- 
quently, $6,522.22 was paid to Walter Washington and $7,314.77 to Alfred Hood. 

Many people are now insisting that Hood and Washington are two small cogs in a 
secret, government-sponsored plan to put Ben Chavis behind bars for the rest ol his 

life. 


If you should ever meet Ben Chavis— he wall probably be wearing the black shirt 
and white clerical collar of his calling— you will undoubtedly be shocked to learn that 
this is the man who is one of the most wanted ‘criminals’ in the state of North 
Carolina. Slight in build, he is warm and softspoken. His manner is gentle, yet 
intense. An ordained minister of the United Church of Christ, Ben Chavis is one of 
those rare persons who believes in devoting every single moment of his life to 
working toward justice and equality for all people. His Christian beliefs are, for him, 
an imperative to social action — action against racist discrimination, needless poverty 
and all the prevailing inequities in our society. 

He has fought for quality education. He has protested the casual and conciliatory 
attitudes of southern governments toward the Ku Klux Klan and other white su- 
premacist groups. He has organized people to speak out against U.S. military in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia. As long as he pastored his own church, his was a 
congregation of activist members, people who moved to translate their beliefs into 
constructive social activities. 

Over the last years, tens of thousands of people in audiences from North Carolina 
to California have responded to Rev. Chavis’ appeals— to support the Native Ameri- 


Ancela Y Dams is co-chairperson of the National Alliance Against Racist and Political Repres- 
sion Since her acquittal of charges in the Marin County Courthouse shooting, Ms. Davis has 
devoted her energies to working to defend political prisoners and to exposing repression in the 
prison svstem. She recently published her autobiography, and she is also author of the widely 
acclaimed essay, “Reflections on the Black Woman’s Role in the Community of Slaves, 
published in The Black Scholar December, 19/1. 
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can victims of the siege at Wounded Knee, the eleven defendants in the Republic of 
New Africa case, Ruchell Magee, the Farmworkers, the Puerto Rican Nationalists, 
the San Quentin Six and countless others. For a man of twenty-eight vears, he has 
built a long record of outstanding contributions to progressive causes in this country. 

irst met Rev. Chavis several months after my own acquittal. It was only days 
after he had been released on bail from the state prison in Raleigh, pending the 
-appeal of a recent conviction. He had come up to New York to join us in a conference 
designed to unite the efforts of many groups who were demanding justice for various 
political prisoners in the New York area. Ben’s intense presentation before the 
assembly revealed to all of us a compassionate and selfless human being. It was as if 
his deep concern for all the imprisoned men and women we were discussing 
rendered him oblivious to the dangers he himself was facing. 


Already convicted on charges of conspiracy and arson, Ben has spent many months 
behind bars— both awaiting trial and serving the thirty-four-year sentence he had 
received. Enough unlitigated charges remained for the state to threaten him with the 
absurd prospect of a prison term of more than two hundred years. 

The thirty-four-year sentence had come at the conclusion of a September 1972 
trial involving him and nine others-^eight young black men and a white woman 
community worker. He, and later all the others, were released after the United 
Church of Christ posted their bond. It amounted to an exhorbitant 8500,000. 

Two years after their conviction, the appeal was heard by the North Carolina 
courts. On December 18, 1974, despite the well-documented and brilliantly pre- 
sented argument that there had been blatant miscarriages of justice, the North 
Carolina Court of Appeals refused to grant them a new trial. 

In June, 19/5, the North Carolina Supreme Court will review the case. Many of us 
who know Rev Chavis and the Wilmington Ten are afraid that, barring a people’s 
intervention, they may all be reimprisoned. And we are truly frightened that an 
attempt may then be made on Brother Chavis’ life. 


T 

i N J 9 ' 1, J REV - Chavis was a field organizer, based in the Raleigh-Durham area, for 
the United Church of Christ Commission on Racial Justice. Around the beginning of 
February, he received a call from the white minister of a black Congregational 
Church in W ilmington, North Carolina. His assistance was needed, Rev. Templeton 
said, in resolving the explosive situation which had brewed around a recently de- 
segregated high school in that city. 

Using Gregory Congregational Church as their meeting place, black students from 
New Hanover High School had decided to communicate their grievances to the 
Board of Education They were disturbed about the suspension without cause of 
black students; the bias of the principal who, they felt, ignored the black students’ 
side whenever there were black-white conflicts; and the failure to investigate an 
incident during which a young black woman was injured. 

Moreover, the students decided to make several requests, including the recogni- 
tion of Martin Luther King’s contributions by declaring his birthday a day of mourn- 
ing; and the establishment of a Black Studies Program at their high school. 

Consistent with tfieir previous conduct, the Board of Education all but ignored the 
students grievances. So, on January 28, the students issued a call from the church for 
a boycott of the schools. 
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JL His GESTURE provoked violent responses from white vigilante organizations, with 
the local chapter of the Ku Klux Klan in the forefront. Fires were set in the black 
community. Roving bands of whites wielding automatic weapons shot indiscrimi- 
nately into the homes of black people. 

It was at this juncture that Rev. Templeton, together with black community' lead- 
ers, appealed to Ben Chavis for assistance. Shortly after Brother Chavis’ arrival in 
Wilmington, he led an entirely peaceful march, fifteen hundred strong, on the Board 
of Education. Together with the demands relating to the school, the marchers called 
for an end to the vigilante attacks and asked the mayor to declare a curfew. 

Immediately following the march, the racists’ threats began to focus on Gregory 
Church, which the students still maintained as their headquarters. Vigilantes began 
to fire on the church. The police did nothing to prevent the attacks. 

Since the Mayor of Wilmington refused to declare a curfew and the police made it 
abundantly clear they were not going to protect the black students, the sisters and 
brothers inside the church democratically decided to defend Gregory Congregational 
themselves. The Board of Trustees of the church voted two to one to support the 
students. 

The night following these decisions, several fires were set in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the church. When several brothers attempted to extinguish them, police 
fired oa them. Stevenson G. Mitchell, 18, was shot dead. The police chief s only 
comment on the killing was that it was “justifiable.” 

The next morning — February 7 — a white man drove his red pickup through the 
barrier erected by the students. He began to approach the church. Shots rang out. 
The church was under fire. The students shot back. The white man fell. 

While the killing of Steve Mitchell by police had evoked little more than a passing 
response, the death of the white man became the occasion for a huge mobilization of 
national guardsmen. But by the time the guardsmen tried to clear out the church, all 
the students had already left. 


xa. month after the vigilante siege of the church, John M. Walker, a district judge in 
Wilmington, remarked from his bench: “Maybe we should have brought Lieutenant 
Calley to go in and clean up the place. If he had been Chief of Police, he said, “I’d 
have led my men over there and I’d have cleaned out that church.” (Wilmington 
Morning Star News, March 15, 1971) 

Seven white people were charged with “going around armed to terrorize the 
population. When all of them received suspended sentences, the R.O.W.P. (a 
paramilitary organization called Rights of White People), immediately stepped up 
their activity in the Wilmington area. 

Amid bomb and murder threats, Rev. Templeton and his wife were forced to leave 
town. 

It was not until a year later — in March, 1972 — that a Grand Jury returned indict- 
ments against Rev. Chavis and the nine others. They were charged with arson, 
conspiracy to assault emergency personnel and criminal responsibility for the dam- 
ages resulting from the vigilante attack on them. 

These and most of the other indictments against Ben Chavis, Jim Grant and other 
participants in North Carolina s progressive movements were returned within a 
period of four months (from^December to Marcn, 1972) — despite the fact that some 
of the alleged incident dated back to 1968. This fact alone would seem to point to a 
pattern of conspiracy. It appears as if there has been a conscious effort to rid North 
Carolina of Ben Chavis and Jim Grant by any possible means. 
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TThe first trial of the Wilmington Ten was scheduled for June. 1972. The jury was 
selected. It consisted of ten black people and two whites. On the opening day of the 
trial, the prosecutor suddenly and mysteriously developed a stomach pain, which 
, prompted the judge to declare a mistrial. 

In September, when the jury selection took place once more, the prosecutor made 
certain that virtually all the black prospective jurors were disqualified. At the same 
time, the judge consistently refused to eliminate even those white people who w.ere 
known to be members of the Ku Klux Klan. At the end of this voir dire, the jury 
consisted of ten white people and two blacks. 

After the second longest trial in the history of North Carolina jurisprudence, the 
prosecutor made his closing statement, declaring the defendants to be “dangerous 
animals who should be put away for the rest of their lives.” All ten of them were 
found guilty. Ann Shephard, the white woman community’ worker, was sentenced to 
ten years; the eight black students received twenty-nine years apiece; Rev. Ben 
Chavis was sentenced to thirty'-four years in prison. 

The North Carolina Court of Appeals has refused to grant the Wilmington Ten a 
new trial. Presently, the defense attorneys are preparing to take the case before the 
Supreme Court of that state. Those of us who are familiar with the systematic viola- 
tions of civil and human rights by the North Carolina courts — the most recent exam- 
ple of which is the Joanne Little case — are afraid that the appeal will once more be 
turned down. 

In so many instances already, Ben Chavis has been a target of North Carolina and 
federal courts alike. Others, such as Jim Grant, T.J. Reddy, Charles Parker, the 
Tuscarora Indians, Marie Hill and Joanne Little have also been victimized by the 
courts of this state. Moreover, North Carolina has sentenced more people to death 
than any other state and it can claim one of the worst prison systems in the country. 

The Watergate investigations and trials have already revealed the myriad ways in 
which justice has been obstructed and subverted by those who were sworn to protect 
the rights of all people. In light of these revelations, it should not be difficult to 
believe that Rev. Ben Chavis is being persecuted as a result of similar machinations. 

We have little hope that the courts will be willing to renounce their past repressive 
role and grant Brother Chavis the justice he deserves. But vye do have hope that 
people in this country — people of all colors who are honest and concerned — can force 
the courts to cease their attacks on Ben Chavis. 

The National Alliance Against Racist and Political Repression, of which Rev. 
Chavis is a vice chairperson, is presently attempting to organize emergency commit- 
tees throughout the country to defend the Wilmington Ten. We are tryung to bring 
pressure on North Carolina’s new Attorney General, Rufus Edmisten, who served as 
Senator Sam Ervin’s main aide in the Watergate hearings. Since he was so willing to 
unearth the corruption and crimes of government officials involved in the Watergate 
burglary, he should also be prepared to take similar action in order to break the 
conspiracy against Rev. Ben Chavis. 

W e ask you to write Atty. Gen. Edmisten in Raleigh, North Carolina, demanding 
that the persecution of Rev. Chavis and the Wilmington Ten be halted. We appeal to 
you to join local Wilmington Ten Defense Committees — and if there is none in your 
area, write the National Alliance Against Racist and Political Repression (150-Fifth 
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Avenue, Room 804, New York 10011) for information on how to initiate a committee. 

All of us must work diligently and vigorously as we organize ourselves into a 
massive, united, people’s campaign. Only in this way can we hope to make justice for 
the Wilmington Ten a reality. 



SAVE THE WILMINGTON (N.C.) TEN 

End racist injustice and government conspiracy 

DEMONSTRATE SATURDAY, MAY 31,11 :00 A.M. IN 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Assemble at the Elipse (Constitution Ave. and 15th Street, N.W. March route; 
Elipse to Justice Department (Constitution and 9th) to Treasury Department 
(15th and New York Ave.) to Lafayette Park. 

For local march headquarters nearest you, write: National Alliance, 150 Fifth 
Ave., Room 804, New York, NY 10011. (212) 243-8555. 
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TOGETHER WE STRUGGLE; 
TOGETHER WE WIN 



O nce more I have returned from the 
vast, bountiful cradle of black peoples; 
from the land of our forefathers; the land of 
sunshine and wide, deep rivers, a land offer- 
tile planes and rich mineral deposits — a land 
of peoples in motion. I am glad I can be here 
this evening attending this beautiful birthday 
party — an evening when we come together 
to extend Happy Birthday Greetings to The 
Black Scholar, to its founding Publisher, 
its editors and all those members of the staff 
which for five years have labored so valiantly, 
so unselfishly, so tirelessly to produce this 
excellent magazine. I am deeply moved that 
you have commemorated my husband by 
naming The Black Scholar’s Essay 
Awards after him and I do sincerely congratu- 
late the three young scholars who are the 
award winners this year. 

Five years ago I welcomed The Black 
Scholar from Egypt, as did Presidents 
Sekou Toute from Guinea, Julius Nyerere 
from Tanzania and black scholars, activists, 
politicians, religious leaders and teachers in 
the Americas. For, however far apart we 
were geographically, however widely di- 
vergent might have been our political or 
economic views, our ideologies, methods or 
beliefs — we all had one common goal: the 
liberation of black folk in a world free from 
aggression, exploitation, neo-colonialism, in- 
justice and fear. The Black Scholar 
invited all of us with this common goal to 
contribute to its page^— to assist in building a 
forum of discussion, to debate issues and pre- 
sent ways of solving problems to present re- 
sults of our research, to push back narrow 
and crippling bounderies of ignorance, to 



broaden and make supple our minds. For 
those who conceived The Black Scholar 
sought Truth — and they knew that Knowl- 
edge is Power. An American economist, 
whose job it is to scan all English-language 
publications in America and in Europe told 
me last fall in China: The articles published 
h* The Black Scholar on the economic di- 
lemma facing the West are the best in the 
lot.” 

The Black Scholar is welcomed in uni- 
versities because students see it as “on the 
mark”; it furnishes pithy material for debates 
and opens up prospectives for the future. In 
1970, on my return to the United States after 
ten years absence, I was surprised by the 
packed auditorium at one of the country’s 
largest universities when so many students 
turned out to hear me speak. At a social 
gathering afterwards I commented on this 
and was told: 

Your Black Scholar articles on ‘Egypt 
being Africa’ caused quite a stir on this cam- 
pus. Students and faculty argued and wrote 
on it offering evidence for and against that 
thesis. When it was announced that the au- 
thor of those articles was going to speak here 
all of us wanted to hear how you would an- 
swer questions on that controversial idea!” 


Aa.CTUALLY, five years is a very short time. 
But the past five years have been an exceed- 
ingly important period in the struggle. The 
1960 s had seen much movement in the Uni- 
ted States: Civil Rights campaigns were vig- 
orously, often dramatically carried on; peace 
demonstrators marched on Washington by 
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by SHIRLEY GRAHAM DU BOIS 


the thousands; demonstrating students, black 
and white, were clubbed and kicked by 
police from Columbia University in New 
York and University of Massachusetts in New 
England, across the country to the university 
campuses in California; students were killed 
at Kent College in Ohio and police in New 
York City, Chicago, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles went on a rampage of killing blacks! 

Then came the 1970 s and Richard Nixon 
was reelected to the White House by the 
biggest majority ever seen in this country. 
Only one, small state— Massachusetts — did 
not give him its votes! The then Governor of 
1 New York, Nelson Rockefeller was absolved 

from all blame for the Attica Massacre and 
Henry Kissinger accepted the Nobel Peace 
Prize for having brought peace in Vietnam! 

| By this time folks in Europe, Africa, the 

Middle East and Asia were asking “What in 
t God s name has happened to the people of 

the United States?” Then came Watergate 
and to many, Watergate answered and ex- 
plained everything that did or did not hap- 
pen here. 

But readers of The Black Scholar know 
that Watergate does not explain every- 
thing — explanations are not that simple. 
Times have changed— the sun is setting on 
economic empires; world imperialism is 
threatened because the balance of power is 
shifting and those who for so long have domi- 
nated the world are fighting back — subtlely, 
shrewdly — using old and well-tried 
| methods — but using them in new ways. For 

now they know that if they do not “divide, 
they are lost! 

When I spoke to you several years ago I 
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pointed out a monumental mistake we had 
made in Africa: our best leaders had talked 
too much. I referred to the Founding Con- 
vention of the Organization of African Unity, 
held in Addis Ababa in May, 1963, of the 
introduction there of President Kwame 
Nkrumah’s book Africa Must Unite ; I told 
how the Heads of States announced from that 
rostrum how they intended to unite 
Africa — and what it would mean to Africans 
when they took over their continent, with all 
its rich products. These things were expli- 
citly spelled out before the eyes and ears of 
everybody. Results, of course, w r ere catas- 
trophic! Coup after coup swept over the con- 
tinent removing those leaders w'ho would 
unite and who insisted that Africans should 
enjoy the produce of their lands. 

Mao Tse-tung advises that we need not 
waste time grieving over mistakes made, but 
should strive to learn from them. And Afri- 
cans have learned much since May, 1963. 
Tonight, therefore, I can point to certain de- 
velopments worthy of note. 

From the 16th century on, Portugal, has 
been the most relentless, most audacious and 
unrepentent exploiter of Africa in the world. 
But within recent months Portugal has un- 
dergone changes in government and policies 
which increasingly alarm the West. Portugal 
is getting out of Africa, and former Por- 
tuguese colonies are becoming African na- 
tions under their own rule. 

It is important to know that revolution in 
Portugal did not occur because oppressed 
and exploited workers in that country rose to 
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throw off their oppressors and take over the 
means of production. No, indeed! Portugal 
changed its course because black men and 
women, black boys and girls kept coming on 
against them. Many Africans died in the most 
brutal ways, but the guerrilla fighters con- 
tinued their determined harassment. The 
courageous, continual struggle, embracing 
all native peoples in the colonies, went on 
until Portugal was faced with the fact of its 
imminent extinction unless the government 
stopped sending the country’s young men to 
die in Africa and impoverishing the already 
poor country for weapons and ammunition 
which was failing to stop the Freedom Fight- 
ers! 

Guinea-Bissau, a small, largely jungle en- 
clave on the northwest coast, was first to 
throw off colonial rule. After nearly two 
decades of armed struggle, the people suc- 
ceeded in driving the Portuguese colonial 
army of occupation into the few urban cen- 
ters, there isolating them. With most of the 
country under guerrilla control, they cleared 
land and planted crops; a government of the 
Liberated Area of Guinea-Bissau was set up. 
And while Third World countries went about 
recognizing this government as the legiti- 
mate government of Guinea-Bissau and pre- 
senting it to the United Nations, the Por- 
tuguese colonial armies, cut off from 
supplies — surrounded by hostility, water and 
food giving out — had no alternative but to 
surrender. And Lisbon did not consider it 
worthwhile to try to send additional troops 
w hich would have to battle their way through 
lines of determined insurgents. • 

For by this time, on the other side of the 
continent, the forces of FRELIMO, in the 
larger and more important colony of Mozam- 
bique, were seizing more and more territory 
and were demanding independence. FRE- 
LIMO had been set up by Eduardo Mond- 
lane, a brilliant native of Mozambique. After 
making a reputation for himself as a scholar, 
he resigned a lucrative post at the University 
of Syracuse and from various advisory com- 
mittees at the United Nations, declaring 
that he must return to Mozambique. There 
he began organizing his people for armed 
struggle against their oppressors. For a while 
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we heard nothing about him. I met him in 
the Sudan — clear-eyed, resolute — an inspir- 
ing speaker. He w’as killed in East Africa in 
1971, but FRELIMO kept marching on.” 
When I was in the United States in 1972 
some young brothers here told me that 
FRELIMO w'ould never amount to much be- 
cause it had w’hites in it. I had never heard 
this criticism in Africa. Later I visited a 
FRELIMO Camp in East Africa and every- 
thing I saw indicated that everybody there 
meant business. 

A few months ago an amazed, incredulous 
world saw belted and helmeted black FRE- 
LIMO soldiers together with white Por- 
tuguese soldiers putting dow’n an incipient 
rebellion of white settlers in Mozambique 
who were protesting the independence 
which Portugal has announced for the coun- 
try. 


W E IN the Third World rejoiced, but it 
was widely said that things would be differ- 
ent in Angola, largest and richest of 
Portugal s colonies. Angola has been under 
Portugal’s control for the last five hundred 
years and was the main economic support of 
that country. For Angola, with its produc- 
tive, fertile land is rich in minerals, oil and 
natural gas. Giant corporations, European 
and American, have reaped fortunes in An- 
gola. Gulf Oil has a 150 million dollar in- 
vestment in Angola. For these capitalists 
black rule in Angola was unthinkable. They 
took comfort in the fact that unlike Guinea- 
Bissau and Mozambique, Angola had three 
Liberation Movements — so different in 
methods and ideologies that they spent much 
time disputing among themselves. For this 
reason, so they said, blacks would not be able 
to present a unified front to Portugal, and no 
independence could be considered. 

There was basis for this point of view. The 
three liberation groups were indeed very far 
apart: 

First and oldest w'as the National Front for 
the Liberation of Angola (FNLA), headed by 
Holden Roberto, whose brother-in-law is 
President Mobutu Sese Seko of Zaire. Their 
headquarters was in Zaire. As far back as the 
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First All African Peoples Conference, when 
in 1958 I met Mr. Roberto, the FNLA was 
considered an anachronistic tribal organ- 
ization — not in step with the nation- 
alist-progressive movements generally advo- 
cated in that Conference. It was said that the 
years had changed the FNLA into a broad- 
based nationalist movement. 

Second, was The Popular Movement for 
the Liberation of Angola headed by Dr. 
Agostinho Neto, an established Marxist intel- 
lectual. Their base was in Congo Brazzaville 
and is generally thought to be pro-Mao. 

Third, was The National Union for the 
Total Independence of Angola. It is headed 
by Jonas Savimbi and is basically a moderate 
organization advocating multiracialism for 
Angola. This group is supported by liberal 
Angolan whites. 

With three such dissident groups talking 
independence, it was thought that black con- 
trol of Angola could easily be pushed off into 
the undefinable future. However, black folks 
are no more stupid than folks anywhere else! 

Shortly before I left Cairo last January the 
three heads of Angola’s Liberation Move- 
ments met in Nairobi, Kenya. In a closed 
room, with several members of the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity, they sat down and 
talked together. They may have quarreled. 
But nobody outside was the wiser. Not one 
word of that conference “leaked out.” The 
press did not know such a meeting was to be 
held until it was in process. And so they hung 
around that closed door and finally saw Hol- 
den Roberto, Jonas Savimbi and Agostinho 
Neto come out arm in arm. Then the world 
press was informed that the three had drawn 
up a plan for Angola’s independence which 
together they would present to the Por- 
tuguese government in Lisbon. Together 
they flew to Lisbon; together they faced 
Portugal s ruling body; together they submit- 
ted their proposals. 

And the new Portuguese Government ac- 
cepted the Proposals and scheduled Inde- 
pendence Day in Angola for November 11, 
1975. 

We have here the triumph of common 
sense, understanding and vision. There will 
be difficulties in Angola, but determined, 
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fearless and honest people will overcome 
their difficulties. Let us look at- another as- 
pect: Some in these three groups were un- 
doubtedly wiser than others, some undoubt- 
edly had more knowledge than others. And 
we have said that knowledge is power. But 
no one group here had all the knowledge , 
therefore no one group had all the power. 
Had the heads of these three liberation 
movements not realized this fact, they would 
not have united their efforts and faced the 
Portuguese together. 


An the vital struggles which face us today 
we need each other. When an individual or a 
group considers that it has all the knowledge, 
mistakes are made which can be fateful. Let 
me tell you a story: 

Now Moses had successfully led the Chil- 
dren of Israel across the Red Sea and out into 
the desert. He told them they were on the 
way to Cannaan, but where that was or what 
it was they did not know. Day by day the 
desert sun seemed hotter, and hour by hour 
the thick sands dragged at their feet. Food 
they had brought from Egypt became stale 
and hard; they could find no fresh water and 
were warned to conserve what water they 
had. Moses was an old man and the journey 
was hard enough without having to listen to 
complaints and grumbling. But he plodded 
on. 

When they reached the foot of Mt. Sinai, 
God told Moses to let the people rest and for 
him to come up onto the mountain top. 
Moses climbed the heights — glad to get 
away. After he rested a while and perhaps ate 
some of the food of Heaven, God gave Moses 
the Ten Commandments which Moses wrote 
on two slabs of stone. And afterwards he lay 
down for a long and peaceful sleep. 

Meanwhile on the plains below, native 
people of the surrounding land had come to 
see the mass of strangers who had evidently 
come from far away. Maybe they were Hit- 
tites or Cannanites, I don’t know. But they 
were not hostile, only curious. It did not take 
them long to see that the strangers were 
foot-sore, had no fresh water and were short 
on food. So they brought food and cool water 
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i OGETHER WE S i RUGGLE; 
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O NCE MORE I have returned from the 
vast, bountiful cradle of black peoples; 
from the land of our forefathers; the land of 
sunshine and wide, deep rivers, a land of fer- 
tile planes and rich mineral deposits — a land 
of peoples in motion. I am glad I can be here 
this evening attending this beautiful birthday 
party — an evening when we come together 
to extend Happy Birthday Greetings to The 
Black Scholar, to its founding Publisher, 
its editors and all those members of the staff 
which for five years have labored so valiantly, 
so unselfishly, so tirelessly to produce this 
excellent magazine. I am deeply moved that 
you have commemorated my husband by 
naming The Black Scholar’s Essay 
Awards after him and I do sincerely congratu- 
late the three young scholars who are the 
award winners this year. 

Five years ago I welcomed The Black 
Scholar from Egypt, as did Presidents 
Sekou Toure from Guinea, Julius Nyerere 
from Tanzania and black scholars, activists, 
politicians, religious leaders and teachers in 
the Americas. For, however far apart we 
were geographically, however widely di- 
vergent might have been our political or 
economic views, our ideologies, methods or 
beliefs — we all had one common goal: the 
libeVation of black folk in a world free from 
aggression, exploitation, neo-colonialism, in- 
justice and fear. The Black Scholar 
invited all of us with this common goal to 
contribute to its pages-^-to assist in building a 
forum of discussion, to debate issues and pre- 
sent ways of solving problems to present re- 
sults of our research, to push back narrow 
and crippling bounderies of ignorance, to 
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broaden and make supple our minds. For 
those who conceived The Black Scholar 
sought Truth— and they knew that Knowl- 
edge is Power. An American economist, 
wnose job it is to scan all English-language 
publications in America and in Europe told 
me last fall in China: The articles published 
in The Black Scholar on the economic di- 
lemma facing the West are the best in the 
lot.” 

The Black Scholar is welcomed in uni- 
versities because students see it as “on the 
mark”; it furnishes pithy material for debates 
and opens up prospectives for the future. In 
1970, on my return to the United States after 
ten years absence, I was surprised by the 
packed auditorium at one of the country’s 
largest universities when so many students 
turned out to hear me speak. At a social 
gathering afterwards I commented on this 
and was told: 

“Your Black Scholar articles on ‘Egypt 
being Africa' caused quite a stir on this cam- 
pus. Students and faculty argued and wrote 
on it offering evidence for and against that 
thesis. When it was announced that the au- 
thor of those articles was going to speak here 
all of us wanted to hear how you would an- 
swer questions on that controversial idea!” 

-A-Ctually, five years is a very short time. 
But the past five years have been an exceed- 
ingly important period in the struggle. The 
1960’s had seen much movement in the Uni- 
ted States: Civil Rights campaigns were vig- 
orously, often dramatically carried on; peace 
demonstrators marched on Washington by 
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the thousands; demonstrating students, black 
and white, were clubbed and kicked by 
police from Columbia University in New 
York and University of Massachusetts in New 
England, across the country to the university 
campuses in California; students were killed 
at Kent College in Ohio and police in New 
York City, Chicago, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles went on a rampage of killing blacks! 

Then came the 1970’s and Richard Nixon 
was reelected to the White House by the 
biggest majority ever seen in this country. 
Only one, small state — Massachusetts — did 
not give him its votes! The then Governor of 
New York, Nelson Rockefeller was absolved 
from all blame for the Attica Massacre and 
Henry Kissinger accepted the Nobel Peace 
Prize for having brought peace in Vietnam! 
By this time folks in Europe, Africa, the 
Middle East and Asia were asking “What in 
God’s name has happened to the people of 
the United States?” Then came Watergate 
— and to many, Watergate answered and ex- 
plained everything that did or did not hap- 
pen here. 

But readers of The Black Scholar know 
that Watergate does not explain every- 
thing — explanations are not that simple. 
Times have changed — the sun is setting on 
economic empires; world imperialism is 
threatened because the balance of power is 
shifting and those who for so long have domi- 
nated the world are fighting ^ack — subtlely, 
shrew'dly — using old and well-tried 
methods — but using them in new ways. For 
now they know that if they do not divide, 
they are lost! 

When I spoke to you several years ago I 
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pointed out a monumental mistake we had 
made in Africa: our best leaders had talked 
too much. I referred to the Founding Con- 
vention of the Organization of African Unity, 
held in Addis Ababa in May, 1963, of the 
introduction there of President Kwame 
Nkrumah’s book Africa Must Unite ; I told 
how the Heads of States announced from that 
rostrum how they intended to unite 
Africa — and what it would mean to Africans 
when they took over their continent, with all 
its rich products. These things were expli- 
citly spelled out before the eyes and ears ol 
everybody. Results, of course, w'ere catas- 
trophic! Coup after coup swept over the con- 
tinent removing those leaders who would 
unite and who insisted that Africans should 
enjoy the produce of their lands. 

Mao Tse-tung advises that we need not 
waste time grieving over mistakes made, but 
should strive to learn from them. And Afri- 
cans have learned much since May, 1963. 
Tonight, therefore, I can point to certain de- 
velopments worthy of note. 

From the 16th century on, Portugal, has 
been the most relentless, most audacious and 
unrepentent exploiter of Africa in the world. 
But within recent months Portugal has un- 
dergone changes in government and policies 
which increasingly alarm the West. Portugal 
is getting out of Africa, and former Por- 
tuguese colonies are becoming African na- 
tions under their own rule. 

It is important to know' that revolution in 
Portugal did not occur because oppressed 
and exploited w'orkers in that country rose to 
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throw off their oppressors and take over the 
means of production. No, indeed! Portugal 
changed its course because black men and 
women, black boys and girls kept coming on 
against them. Many Africans died in the most 
brutal ways, but the guerrilla fighters con- 
tinued their determined harassment. The 
courageous, continual struggle, embracing 
all native peoples in the colonies, went on 
until Portugal was faced with the fact of its 
imminent extinction unless the government 
stopped sending the country’s young men to 
die in Africa and impoverishing the already 
poor country for weapons and ammunition 
which was failing to stop the Freedom Fight- 
ers! 

Guinea-Bissau, a small, largely jungle en- 
clave on the northwest coast, was first to 
throw off colonial rule. After nearly two 
decades of armed struggle, the people suc- 
ceeded in driving the Portuguese colonial 
army of occupation into the few urban cen- 
ters, there isolating them. With most of the 
country under guerrilla control, they cleared 
land and planted crops; a government of the 
Liberated Area of Guinea-Bissau was set up. 
And while Third World countries went about 
recognizing this government as the legiti- 
mate government of Guinea-Bissau and pre- 
senting it to the United Nations, the Por- 
tuguese colonial armies, cut off from 
supplies— surrounded by hostility, water and 
food giving out— had no alternative but to 
surrender. And Lisbon did not consider it 
worthwhile to try to send additional troops 
which would have to battle their way through 
lines of determined insurgents. 

For by this time, on the other side of the 
continent, the forces of FRELIMO, in the 
larger and more important colony of Mozam- 
bique, were seizing more and more territory 
and were demanding independence. FRE- 
LIMO had been set up by Eduardo Mond- 
lane, a brilliant native of Mozambique. After 
maxing a reputation for himself as a scholar, 
he resigned a lucrative post at the University 
of Syracuse and from va^jous ’advisory com- 
mittees at the United Nations, declaring 
that he must return to Mozambique. There 
he began organizing his people for armed 
struggle against their oppressors. For a while 
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we heard nothing about him. I met him in 
the Sudan — clear-eyed, resolute — an inspir- 
ing speaxer. He was killed in East Africa in 
19/1, but FRELIMO kept marching on.” 
When I was in the United States in 1972 
some young brothers here told me that 
FRELIMO would never amount to much be- 
cause it had whites in it. I had never heard 
this criticism in Africa. Later I visited a 
FRELIMO Camp in East Africa and every- 
thing I saw indicated that everybody there 
meant business. 

A few months ago an amazed, incredulous 
world saw belted and helmeted black FRE- 
LIMO soldiers together with white Por- 
tuguese soldiers putting down an incipient 
rebellion of white settlers in Mozambique 
who were protesting the independence 
which Portugal has announced for the coun- 
try. 

in the Third World rejoiced, but it 
was widely said that things would be differ- 
ent in Angola, largest and richest of 
Portugal’s colonies. Angola has been under 
Portugal’s control for the last five hundred 
years and was the main economic support of 
that country. For Angola, with its produc- 
tive, fertile land is rich in minerals, oil and 
natural gas. Giant corporations, European 
and American, have reaped fortunes in An- 
gola. Gulf Oil has a 150 million dollar in- 
vestment in Angola. For these capitalists 
black rule in Angola was unthinkable. They 
took comfort in the fact that unlike Guinea- 
Bissau and Mozambique, Angola had three 
Liberation Movements — so different in 
methods and ideologies that they spent much 
time disputing among themselves. For this 
reason, so they said, blacks would not be able 
to present a unified front to Portugal, and no 
independence could be considered. 

There was basis for this point of view. The 
three liberation groups were indeed very far 
apart: 

First and oldest was the National Front for 
the Liberation of Angola (FNLA), headed by 
Holden Roberto, whose brother-in-law is 
President Mobutu Sese Seko of Zaire. Their 
headquarters was in Zaire. As far back as the 
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First All African Peoples Conference, when 
in 1958 I met Mr. Roberto, the FNLA was 
considered an anachronistic tribal organ- 
ization not in step with the nation- 
alist-progressive movements generally advo- 
cated in that Conference. It was said that the 
years haa changed the FNLA into a broad- 
based nationalist movement. 

Second, was "I he Popular Movement for 
the Liberation of Angola headed by Dr. 
Agostinho Neto, an established Marxist intel- 
lectual. Their base was in Congo Brazzaville 
and is generally thought to be pro-Mao. 

Third, was The National Union for the 
Total Independence of Angola. It is headed 
by Jonas Savimbi and is basically a moderate 
organization advocating multiracialism for 
Angola. This group is supported by liberal 
Angolan whites. 

With three such dissident groups talking 
independence, it was thought that black con- 
trol of Angola could easily be pushed off into 
the undefinable future. However, black folks 
are no more stupid than folks anywhere else! 

Shortly before I left Cairo last January the 
three heads of Angola’s Liberation Move- 
ments met in Nairobi, Kenya. In a closed 
room, with several members of the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity, they sat down and 
talked together . They may have quarreled. 
But nobody outside was the wiser. Not one 
word of that conference “leaked out.” The 
press did not know such a meeting was to be 
held until it was in process. And so they hung 
around that closed door and finally saw Hol- 
den Roberto, Jonas Savimbi and Agostinho 
Neto come out arm in arm. Then the world 
press was informed that the three had drawn 
up a plan for Angola’s independence which 
together they would present to the Por- 
tuguese government in Lisbon. Together 
they flew to Lisbon; together they faced 
Portugal’s ruling body; together they submit- 
ted their proposals. 

And the new Portuguese Government ac- 
cepted the Proposals and scl^duled Inde- 
pendence Day in Angola for November 11 
1975. 

Ae have here the triumph of common 
sense, understanding and vision. There will 
be difficulties in Angola, but determined, 
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fearless and honest people will overcome 
their difficulties. Let us look at another as- 
pect: Some in these three groups were un- 
doubtedly wiser than others, some undoubt- 
edly had more knowledge than others. And 
we have said that knowledge is power. But 
no one group here had all the knowledge , 
therefore no one group had all the power. 
Had the heads of these three liberation 
movements not realized this fact, they would 
not have united their efforts and faced the 
Portuguese together. 


An the vital struggles which face us today 
we need each other. When an individual or a 
group considers that it has all the knowledge, 
mistakes are made which can be fateful. Let 
me tell you a story: 

Now Moses had successfully led the Chil- 
dren of Israel across the Red Sea and out into 
the desert. He told them they were on the 
way to Cannaan, but where that was or what 
it was they did not know. Day by day the 
desert sun seemed hotter, and hour by hour 
the thick sands dragged at their feet. Food 
they had brought from Egypt became stale 
and hard; they could find no fresh water and 
were warned to conserve what water they 
had. Moses was an old man and the journey 
was hard enough without having to listen to 
complaints and grumbling. But he plodded 
on. 

When they reached the foot of Mt. Sinai, 
God told Moses to let the people rest and for 
him to come up onto the mountain top. 
Moses climbed the heights— -glad to get 
away. After he rested a while and perhaps ate 
some of the food of Heaven, God gave Moses 
tbe Ten Commandments which Moses wrote 
on two slabs of stone. And afterwards he lay 
down for a long and peaceful sleep. 

Meanwhile on the plains below, native 
people of the surrounding land had come to 
see the mass of strangers who had evidently 
come from far away. Maybe they were Hit- 
tites or Cannanites, I don’t know. But they 
were not hostile, only curious. It did not take 
them long to see that the strangers were 
foot-sore, had no fresh water and were short 
on food. So they brought food and cool water 
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